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Strength-members in a plane today: 


You probably knew Alcoa Aluminum tubing, 
before the war, simply as handrails and similarly 
decorative-utility of construction. Metal 
furniture made of aluminum tubing was fast 
demanding the architects’ consideration. You miay 
have employed Alcoa Aluminum conduit where 
corrosion was a problem. 


items 


The war is opening new vistas to aluminum 
tubing. Made of high strength alloys, this tubing 
provides the necessary combination of light 

weight and high strength 
_— required for fighting air- 


a eT aes: | : . 
a \\ craft. Shapes are simple 


| jn 


or complicated, according 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 


to the tasks they are put to. Various methods 
of finishing the metal have been developed to 
further increase its resistance to corrosion, 
to give it fine appearance, or prepare it for 
painting. 

Properties that make Alcoa Aluminum tubing 
invaluable for war work are also advantages which 
will appeal to architects and builders for future, 
peacetime uses. The enormous quantities being 
produced by Alcoa today, and the developments 
in fabricating methods, promise greater economies 
through the use of aluminum tubing. ALUMINUM 
Company OF America, 2166 Gulf Building, 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA 
Prine 





In Military Service: 
Robert W. Chasteney, Jr. 
Robert Hanford 
Joseph C. Hazen, Jr. 
George B. Hotchkiss, Jr. 
S. Chapin Lawson 
A. Banks Wanamaker 
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THE MONTH IN BUILDING 33 


National Resources Planning Board publishes its most 
important report, dealing definitively with housing, 


_urban rehabilitation, public works ... Gov. Dewey moves 
to remove Moses from planning Commission ...HOLC in 


danger of losing its life ... Absenteeism versus hous- 
ing .. . heavy construction falling off. 


TOWN HOUSE 


A New York house, built new from the foundations 


up, presenting a fresh approach to the problem of city 
living. 


VICTORY HOUSE 


A noteworthy proposal for an emergency war housing 
unit to replace the trailer, developed by the John B. 
Pierce Foundation. 


Three more smal! houses, illustrating a well established 
trend .. . Alteration of a typical Pennsylvania Dutch 
farmhouse, by a modern architect. 


LIBRARY 


Modern architecture on the Carroll College campus . 
Another step toward humanizing our educational com- 
munities. 


THE PREFABRICATED HOUSE 


Chapter 5: Wood, material of realization . . . Sectional 
wood houses .. . “Precut’”’ houses .. . Influence of 
sheet materials .. . “Conventional”? Prefabrication . . 
A picture-and-text survey of the leading prefabricators 
of the present time. 


THE PRIVATE BUILDER 
AND WAR HOUSING 
An exposition of war housing regulations and direc- 


tives to date ... The case for private housing 
Possibilities in 1943. 


FORUM OF EVENTS 


Thomas Jefferson: 200th anniversary of a statesman- 
architect . . . Announcements .. . Obituaries. 


BUILDING REPORTER 


Technical News: Experimental dairy barn .. . arctic 
shelter. . . lead as a protective coating. . . New prod- 


ucts: Fiber pipe .. . Drafting equipment .. . Non- 
critical plumbing. 


BOOKS 


An outstanding survey of old and new architecture in 
Brazil. . . Handbook of Civilian Protection . . . Twen- 
tieth Century Portraits. 
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ARCHITECT’S ANNIVERSARY 


In 1782, after a visit to Monticello, the Marquis 
de Chastellux described Thomas Jefferson as 
“the first American who had consulted the Fine 
Arts to know how he should shelter himself 





from the weather.” It is a good appraisal to 

remember at this time, for this month marks the 

200th anniversary of Jefferson’s birth, and in 

honoring him as one of the great U. S. fighters 

MONTICELLO in the common citizen’s long struggle for the 

four freedoms, it is easy to forget that the author 

of the Bill of Rights was one of our first impor- 

Virginia State Chamber tant architects, a confirmed experimenter and in- ; 
ae ventor and a lifelong gadgeteer. Architecture, 
in a life so strenuously devoted to public service, 


ROTATING LETTER FILE 


was inevitably a secondary activity, but this 
must not be taken to suggest that Jefferson was 
an amateur. His sketches for the city of Wash- 
ington were largely incorporated in the final 
plans by L’Enfant, he was one of the competi- 
tors for the design of the White House and at 
the age of 81 he completed his masterpiece, the 
University of Virginia. Jefferson was a maste! 
in handling forms and materials. A great ad- 
mirer of Palladio, he was instrumental in brins- 
ing about the Classic Revival, and his support 
of men like Thornton and Latrobe also helped 
to establish new and high architectural stand 
ards. Jefferson’s intense curiosity, and his typi 
cally American passion for making things work 
found an interesting and highly personal ex 
pression in his own home, where he introduced 
sliding doors, alcove beds, insulated floors and 
many useful gadgets. One of them, a rotating 
table with drawers for filing correspondence, is 
shown at the left. Others appear on the follow 
ing pege. 
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BETTER AIR FOR 
BETTER AIR POWER. 
Many aircraft parts 





must be so accurate 
that air conditioning 




















TASK TROOPS 
FROM MARS, Para- 
chute cloth is tested 


MACHINE SHOP IN 
HADES. At a huge 
U. S. Base repair shop 


under government overseas, where 120° 





specified air condi- F. outdoors is com- 





LY is used in manufacturing to provide tions. For this and for protecting mon, ait conditioning is used to make 
required control of temperature, hu- stored ‘chutes from drying and mil- indoor working conditions tolerable, 
; midity and air cleanliness. ‘ 4 dew, air conditioning is used. ' j and for mechanical precision. 
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ers \ a eX: To insure perfect fit of 
the y \ yh ee matched sets of huge 
hor ae \ a propulsion gears for 
0T- cargo ships, gears are 
in- cut at a temperature held constant by 
ire. air conditioning through the entire 
ice. operation of several days. 
his 
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sh- 
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the 
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ad Planes. ’Chutes. Repair Bases. Ship Gears. Food. Just a few of 
ne- the countless war essentials on which Westinghouse Air Con- 
ort ditioning and Industrial Refrigeration are usefully employed. 


ed More and more producers are discovering how controlled 
temperature, humidity and air cleanliness mean uniform qual- 


ad ity, precision, fewer rejections, faster production. 

Pp! After Victory, Westinghouse Air Conditioning and Industrial 
rk Refrigeration will contribute toward a thousand new-day bene- 
ex fits. Better products at lower cost—and more of them; greater 
ced year ’round comfort and convenience—better living for all. 
and 
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FOOD IS A WEAPON. 
An army fights on its 
stomach. In process- 
ing, storage and in the 
distribution of food to 
our fighting forces on distant fronts in 
every part of the world, Industrial 
Refrigeration is an important factor. 
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agit 


ie 
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The heart of every Westinghouse system is its exclusive 
Hermetically-sealed compressor—direct-driven, permanently 
oiled, powered by refrigerant-cooled motor. Result: economy, 
dependability, and extra years of trouble-free performance. 

In helping solve “conditioning” problems, Westinghouse 
offers years of engineering research and development and 
priceless experience with thousands of widely varied installa- 
tions. Inquiries are invited from producers of war materials, 
and from postwar planners. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., 623 Page Blvd., Springfield, Mass. 


Westinghouse fle Cnillioning 


Geared to a Thousand Wartime Needs 


Tune in on Jobn Charles Thomas, NBC, Sunday at 2:30 P.M., E.W.T. 
















































(Continued from page 8) 
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DOUBLE WINDOWS DUMBWAITER 1 2. FTOTy  SEVEN-DAY CLOCK 


ARCHITECT’S ANNIVERSARY, Continued. 


The alcove bed was a type imported from France by Jefferson; 
the bed shown above, however, which opens on one side to his 
study and on the other to his dressing room, was his own idea for 
getting an alcove and cross ventilation at the same time. Above 
this alcove (top right) there is a passage with open bulls-eyes for 
light and ventilation, used by Jefferson’s personal servant as a 
“station” to await his master’s orders. Double glazing (above) 
was used at Monticello. In addition, Jefferson installed double 
doors, geared to work as a unit. The dumbwaiter adjoining the 
fireplace was used to bring up bottles from the wine cellar; emp- 
ties on the way down served as counterweights. The clock has 
cannon-ball weights which mark the days of the week. The writing 
table which straddles the couch in Jefferson’s study is the ancestor 
of the modern table which slides over hospital beds. 

(Continued on page 114) 











Just THIS. . . . The same ARMCO 
Galvanized PAINTGRIP sheets that 
manufacturers once used for metal 
awnings now send a warplane on 
its way to the air—and Victory! 
In many aircraft plants this orig- 
inal bonderized zinc-coated metal 
makes the templates—the master 
patterns from which planes are 


built. Smooth, flat, and easy to 


work, ARMCO PAINTGRIP holds fast 


the paint on which the full-scale 
design is drawn by hand. Then ex- 
act transfers to the aircraft metal 
are made in a few minutes. 


The crucible of modern war is a 








severe test, even for modern mate- 
rials. PAINTGRIP, like other special 
ARMCO metals, is ‘‘making the 
grade”’ and even improving under 
the ordeal. We are learning more 
about producing it better and 
faster, which will profit you after 
the war. The American Rolling 
Mill Company, 471 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
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Forming bend in cellulose fiber pipe 


Paper-thin stickers replace thumbtacks 


2, Single plywood arch is lifted into place 


TECHNICAL NEWS 


3, Prefabricated shelter for Arctic flyers 


NEW PRODUCTS 





Plywood arches. Inspired by recent de- 
velopments in wood construction, this ex- 
perimental dairy barn (above) was built 
by the Marine-Air Research Corp., An- 
napolis, Md. Construction is based on pre- 
fabricated arches built up from wood 
I-beam sections with laminated cap strips 
and plywood web. Illustrated above in two 
stages of construction, model has a 40- 
foot clear span arch tested to carry over 
140 lbs. per square foot of roof area. Now 
in use for war buildings, such as airplane 
hangars, arches will be available in pre- 
fabricated form after the war for halls, 
garages and similar structures. 


Arctic shelters: Flyers can now transport 
their own shelters to advanced Arctic 
bases through this newly evolved con- 
struction system employing a_prefabri- 
cated cover stretched over a laminated 
arch frame. Specifically designed to save 
space, weight and fuel, portable shelter 
(top 3) has been developed by the James 
Manufacturing Co., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Laminated wood ribs are covered with 
blankets of flameproof fabric interlined 
with Fiberglas insulation. Shelter is 16x16 
feet and 8% feet high in center; complete 
unit when packed occupies less than 160 
cubic feet and weighs approximately 1,200 
lbs. Shelters have small gasoline heaters. 


Lead coatings: As a result of the war, 
many industries are turning to lead as a 
protective coating on iron and steel, thus 
replacing gaivanizing and zinc-coatings. 
According to the Lead Industries Assn., 
New York, N. Y., recent improvements in 
the process of application have resulted in 
its widespread use on hardware, sheet 
metal and a number of other items. Un- 
like galvanizing, such coatings provide an 
excellent paint base without requiring 
special treatment. Freely available in a 
metal-starved world, lead coatings make 
possible a saving of large quantities of 
zinc, cadmium, chrome, nickel and tin. 


NONMETALLIC PIPE for drains and sewers. 
Name: Orangeburg Fibre Pipe. 
Features: Of interwoven cellulose fiber 
impregnated with coal tar pitch, this non- 
critical pipe is freely available for many 
nonpressure uses. For years Orangeburg 
fiber pipe has been used for electrical 
conduits; developments and research have 
produced a strong pipe of two new types. 
Perforated pipe is now available for 
septic tank filterbeds, foundation footing 
and field drainage; nonperforated for 
drainage line connections to sewers and 
septic tanks, downspouts for domestic and 
industrial roof drainage, and sleeves in 
concrete forms. Superior in some ways to 
metal and concrete pipe, it is light in 
weight but strong; easy to connect by 
means of tapered joints forming a water- 
tight coupling; and resistant to moisture, 
tuberculation and corrosion. Before pipe is 
impregnated, it can be bent into elbows as 
in the illustration (left 4). Available in 
4-, 5- and 8-ft. lengths, it can be cut by 
ordinary hand saw, drilled and worked 
with ordinary woodworking tools. 
Manufacturer: The Fibre Conduit Co.. 
Orangeburg, N. Y. 


STICKERS replace thumbtacks for attaching 
blueprints and drawings. 

Name: Kum-Kleen Stickers (left 5). 
Features: Paper thin, these new stickers 
offer less resistance to the T square than 
tack heads, require no moistening and 
will not affect surfaces to which they are 
attached. Stickers can be used several 
times and come in a variety of sizes and 
shapes. 

Manufacturer: Avery Adhesives, 451 East 
Third St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


UNBREAKABLE PENCIL saves time. 

Name: Templar DuroLead Pencil. 
Features: Extra-strong pencil has a break 
ing point of nearly 9 Ibs., as compared 
with an average of 4 or 5 lbs. for most othe: 


(Continued on page 126) 
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@ There is glamor in the glass that ossible imperfections. It is and process changes, made 
c an & & 8 
es in houses the electronic miracle of handled with gloves—to avoid continually at Sylvania, must 
“ to fluorescent lamps. These long light possible contamination from and do step up fluorescent 
in : ; : 
t by sources provide the cool, shadowless, contact with human hands. It is even performance and effect important 
water: glarefree illumination that works a washed, dried, brushed, and vacuum-- _economies.* 
sture, “ ss . . . . . . * : e 7 
ios i : charm” in speeding war production _ cleaned in air-conditioned rooms. It is because of Sylvania’s many years 
a ie ia plants all over America. Sylvania “glamor glass,” like the de- of independent and aggressive re- 
le in There is glamor, too, in the careful velopment of the “Mercury Bomb” search that fluorescent, today the best 
re : “beauty salon” treatment of glass at method of precise mercury measure- industrial lighting, is destined to light 
orke e a R . : 
Sylvania. Before acceptance it under- ment, is a formula that conserves vital our homes, offices and stores when 
Co.. goes 16 different inspections for metals for war. But all the material Victory is won. 
: To obtain research dividends of more 
ching light output, longer life and uniform 
i SELL SYLVANIA AND GIVE YOUR CUSTOMERS color, specify Sylvania Fluorescen 
ckers i FAR MORE LIGHT AND LIFE FOR THEIR MONEY Lamps — each one better than the 
than last — for replacements. 
and i *Compared with 1939 a dollar invested today in 
y are : Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps buys more than four times 
»veral ‘ the lumen output and approximately five times the 
3 and i lamp life. 
Pad SYLVANIA 
DOLLAR Formerly Hygrade Sylvania Corporation 
BUYS: Salem, Mass. 
sek i ica s | j : a Incandescent Lamps, Fluorescent 
» ased on decreasing price and increasing efficiency an oF , 
pared § durability of Sylvania 40-Watt White Fluorescent Lamp) Lamps, Fixtures and Accessories, 
other Radio Tubes, Electronic Devices. 
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CHURCH AT PARAGUASSU, 18th CENTURY 


TYPICAL MODERN CONSTRUCTION 





WATER TOWER AT OLINDA 
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BRAZIL BUILDS, Architecture Old and New, 1652-1942, by 


Philip Goudwin. Photographs by G. E. Kidder Smith. The Mu. 
seum of Modern Art, New York. 198 pp. 844 x Ll. $5. 


This book, like the exhibition for which it serves as a kind of 
super-catalog, is the resuit of a trip to Brazil made last 
year under the joint sponsorship of the Museum of Modern 
Art and the American Institute of Architects. It is the second 
publication of modern architecture in Latin America which 
meets the highest standards for both content and format. 
The first was tsiher Born’s handsome monograph on Mexico, 
and if the present volume seems to have an edge on its 
predecessor, it is largely because the younger architects of 
Brazil have produced a body of work which is unrivalled, 
in certain respects, anywhere in the world. 
Like its sister reoubtics of the Western Hemisphere, Brazil 
shows in its architecture an accretion of many influences, 
some native. others European. The latter predominated 
through many centuries. A colony of Portugal for nearly 
300 years, Brazil very naturally took its lead from the mother 
country, and the buildings for the Church, the land-owning 
aristocracy and merchants reflected this influence as faith- 
fully as the native craftsmen could copy the original models. 
Unfortunately for the development of an indigenous archi- 
tecture, the climate of the new country was not sufficiently 
different from that of the old to force the development of 
important modifications in building. Thus the favorite Latin 
techniques and materials, masonry and stucco for instance, 
and the colored tiles so popular in Portugal, continued to 
dominate the scene in a country incredibly rich in wood. An 
exce.lent example is shown in the picture of the ruined 
church at the left. The Portuguese influence was by no 
means the only one: in 1816 the Emperor imported a num- 
ber of French artists, and the latter part of the 19th century 
showed the same confusing succession of fashions in build- 
ing that took place elsewhere. All of these phases of the 
architectural background are beautifully illustrated and 
adequately described. ; 
The beginnings of modern architecture in Brazil by no means 
ended the infiltration of ideas and techniques from abroad. 
The Ministry of Education and Health (Forum, Feb. 1943) 
is a very direct expression of the theories of LeCorbusier. 
Equally strong is the Italian influence, with its emphasis on 
classic regularity, rich materials and monumental form. 
German architecture of the 1920’s has also had its effect. 
“From the United States,” according to Mr. Goodwin, “little 
came in the way of theory of design, but many practical de- 
vices: the bathrooms and the lighting ideas, the skyscrapers 
and the elevators which made the skyscrapers feasible. 
. While the first impetus came from abroad, Brazil 
soon went ahead on her own. Her great original con- 
tribution to modern architecture is the control of heat and 
glare on glass surfaces by means of external blinds. . . As 
early as 1933 LeCorbusier had used movable outside sun- 
shades in his unexecuted project for Barcelona, but it was 
the Brazilians who first put theory into practice. As devel- 
oped by the modern architects of Brazil, these external 
blinds are sometimes horizontal, sometimes vertical, some- 
times movable, sometimes fixed.” These different types are 
illustrated in detail in the book. 
The thoroughness with which the various aspects of con- 
temporary Brazilian architecture have been handled is ad- 
mirable. The photographs, which, incidentally, are extreme'y 
(Continued on page 122) 
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are typical of the peacetime equipment that brought added efficiency 


The “‘contact”’ that calls in the nurse... Quickly, silently, her fin- 
gertips bring her instant service. Edwards hospital communications 


to thousands of institutions, homes and factories throughout America. 





















The “‘contact”’ that caves in U-boats . . . The shark-like shadow is 
sighted. The command is given. An Edwards device activates the Y-gun 

. And depth charges doom one more Axis marauder. This is typical 
dine wartime equipment for Army, Navy, and Merchant Marine. 


194? How does a Y-Gun fit 
into your future? 


e@ As American sub-chasers lash other high-speed communications of 
through Axis-infested waters, the — war will be ready, at a moment’s no- 
Y-gun is the grim sentinel that stands tice, to contribute to the blessings of 
guard over Allied shipping. Today, the — peace. Amidst 100% war production, 
Y-gun looms in importance in your | Edwards’ Post-War Research steadily 
life. It brings peace just one step near- _—s progresses to assure the mass manu- 


. . . ° . >>> aa 
er. But, here’s what it means for to- facture of improved communications 


morrow ... the Edwards engi- , equipment, signal and alarm Communication Ee for 

‘ : , , m Institutions and Industr 
neering brains that created the », systems for peacetime America. Homes, Institutions y 
y -gun contact switch and many Edwards and Company, Norwalk, Conn. 
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FIVE BY FIVE 
Forum: 

Let me express to you my apprecia- 
tion of your article in the January 
Forum in reference to the Pentagon 
Building. It is a great satisfaction to 
see a magazine which has the courage 
to give a frank criticism instead of the 
usual statements as to the number of 
cubic feet, height of columns, miles of 
cable and total cost of building. If more 
articles like yours were published we 
would probably have less bad archi- 
tecture in this country. 

More power to your arm! 


CHARLES BUTLER 
New York, N.Y. 


REA 
Forum: 

I have just read the article about REA 
in the February Forum. It sounds like 
a good thing, but I think the picture is not 
complete without a study of the long time 
financial aspects of the project. Of course 
it is a fine thing for the farmers to have 
electricity and of course they are for it, 
since they assume no responsibility. 

The article says the cost of power lines 
has been cut 50 per cent which is an ac- 
complishment. It also says repayment of 


loans in advance of due date totals $8,000,- 
000. This is only 1.25 per cent of the 
$640,000,000 allocated for REA loans. 


Will the project be self sustaining? If 
so, it is a good thing. If not, will the public 
benefits be worth the cost? I cannot judge 
from your article. 

We have many Government projects 
which we are told are for the benefit of 
the nation. But I notice that most of 
them are for the particular benefit of 
groups having large blocks of votes for 
sale while business generally —and es- 
pecially big business, without which we 
could not hope to win the war—has been 
in the dog house ever since the present 
administration came to power. 

I am sceptical of all those projects. On 
the other hand, if any of them are worth 
while, I should like to know it. 

Louis J. Hotcukiss 
Chicago, Ill. 


Forum’s concern with REA lies in its effect 
on rural planning and architecture; not with 
questions of public or private ownership of 
utilities. Forum editors consider reader 
Hotchkiss’ questions important, point out that 
REA’s claims are open to investigation by 
citizens. $640,000,000 was allocated by Con- 


gress; considerably less had been spent when 
war broke out.—Eb. 


FOWLER FOR FORD 
Forum: 


May I call your attention to page 67 
of your February issue in which you refer 


to Thomas A. Edison and Henry Ford 


16 


inspecting “Edison’s early experiment in 
concrete construction.” 

I showed this photo to Mr. Frank C. 
Fowler who called at my office today, and 


Photo, I. N. S. 


he states that the man you referred to, 
alongside of Thomas Edison, was himself, 
and that the house in the background was 
his own experiment. Edison was present 
at the demonstration, which took place in 
1918, at the invitation of Mr. Fowler, 
who knew of his earlier interest in mono- 
lithic construction. 

I hope you will see fit to make this 
correction. Mr. Fowler, who is considered 
one of the greatest authorities on cement 
in this country, can give you 
interesting data. 


some very 


Maurice DEuTscH 
New York, N. Y. 


Mr. Fowler’s resemblance to one of the 
country’s greatest authorities on automobiles 
is remarkable. Our compliments to both.—Eb. 


CHATHAM VILLAGE 
Forum: 

Just to prove that I do read things in 
Tue Forum I call your attention to a 
complimentary reference to Chatham Vil- 
lage in Pittsburgh, on page 90 of the Feb- 
ruary issue, under the heading, “Decade of 
Dividends,” which mentions the firm of 
Ingham & Boyd without mentioning Clar- 
ence S. Stein and the late Henry Wright, 
who were consultants on the project and 
had a very important part in laying it out. 

I hope an opportunity will offer to make 
this correction. 


Rosert D. Koun 
New York City 


Reader Kohn clearly does read THe Forum, 
and THe Forum in turn gladly gives credit 
to the late Henry Wright and Clarence S. 
Stein for their work on this eminently suc- 
cessful project.—Eb. 


PREFABRICATION: 
Forum: 

. . | should think that THe Arcuirec- 
TURAL Forum would be more desirous in 
having all future home buiiding reverted 
back to the stage of individualism, there- 
by giving the architects over the country 
a chance for numerous designs and modes 
of obtaining same. Of course, we all know 
that during an emergency mass produc- 
tion is an important factor, and for this 
reason I am sincerely thankful that we 
had the men and equipment to turn out 
housing in this fashion. But in the future 
I do not think that Mr. Jones will want a 
house just like Jim Brown. For this 
reason alone absolute  prefabrication 
would not be practical and to give pre- 
fabrication its fuil significance it would 
have to be absolute. In the past we 
have practically used various forms of 
prefabrication in construction. 

As a small contractor who specializes 
in small commercial and residential con- 
struction, I do not think that prefabrica- 
tion in the sense that you are looking at 
it, apparently, would be the best for me 
as a building contractor. Always in 
the past I have attempted to sell custom- 
ers on the idea of building to suit their 
individual desires and tastes and at the 
same time trying to get something differ- 
ent from his neighbor next door. Of 
course, this would make mass production 
or absolute prefabrication entirely im- 
practical for me... . 


W. M. Craic 
Gulfport, Miss. 


Tue Forum’s interest in prefabrication rests 
solely on its interest in seeing new dwellings 
made available for millions of Americans 
hitherto condemned to cast off houses. If pre- 
fabrication lives up to its promise there will 
be more work for building men than building 
men to do it. And the design possibilities in 
prefabrication are limitless.—Eb. 


Forum: 


Now that the professional architects 
have given their ideas of the American 
Home of the future, I would like to give 
some ideas of mine, from the view point of 
a manufacturer of lumber and millwork 
and of a builder, all in a small way. First 
I will say that I do not believe that the 
Prefabs will do away with ail conventional 
building in this immediate territory. This 
for several reasons, the primary ones being 
that building materials and labor are rela- 
tively cheap. 

The homes I am giving thought to in 
this letter are those for the people of 
moderate income, who want and deserve 
comfortable, sanitary and lasting homes, 
of the nicest possible appearance, inside 

(Continued on page 96) 
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THE MONTH IN BUILDING... NEWS 


Congress cool to Planning Board’s Postwar Report (this page) . . . Housing, public 
works provisions summarized (page 34) ... House puts HOLC on spot (page 35) 
. . . Heavy construction off, small plants active (page 35) ... Hartford store pion- 
eers prefabrication (page 35) . .. Rent control graphs success story (page 36)... 
Governor Dewey snubs Moses (page 100) . . . Senators George and Taft vie with 


postwar resolutions (page 36) . . . Housing chief cause of absenteeism (page 104). 


IN LIKE A LION... 


March was a month brave with postwar 
plans. A _ gallant Senatorial foursome 
(Ball, Hill, Hatch and Burton) proposed 
overall Allied postwar planning; Winston 
Churchill spoke cheerily to the world 
about England’s good intentions (“It is 
necessary to have projects for the future 
employment of people and a forward move- 
ment of our industries that private enter- 
prise and state enterprise are both able 
to play their parts.”); the Senate created 
a brace of postwar planning committees 
(George and Taft each proposed one, see 
page 36); most significant and far-reach- 
ing were the National Resources Planning 
Board suggestions proffered with the 
customary presidential smile to the cus- 
tomarily unreceptive Congress. Talk was 
wide and handsome; nothing resembling 
genuine and detailed directives appeared. 

Housing was coupled with absenteeism 
as FPHA Commissioner Herbert Em- 
merich announced that about 92,000 pub- 
licly financed units for war workers were 
placed under contract in the first two 
months of °43. FPHA, girding itself to 
action on conversion, announced 121 re- 
cently signed leases (bringing the total 
to 1,300 as of March 1). 

Perils of FHA 

The Title VI bill (Forum, March, p. 35) 
was approved by the House, at midmonth 
received Senate concurrence. Help ar- 
rived just in time and, as in the old 
Perils of Pauline, accompanied by elo- 
quent drama. On March 15, even earlier 
than was expected, authorization to issue 
insurance committments gave out. A mes- 
sage went out from Abner H. Ferguson, 
FHA Commissioner, to stop all action. Ten 
days later, with the passage of the Amend- 
ment to NHA’s Title VI, the order was 
countermanded. Provisions of the bill: 
insurance authorization was extended to 
$1,200,000,000, the life of Title VI ex- 
tended to July 1, 1944. 

Tacked on to the bill—and just in the 
nick of time—was a Title 1 amendment, 
extending it to July 1, 1944. Allowing for 
loans under Title I for converting existing 
properties to provide additional war hous- 
ing units, agreement on this Title will add 
needed vitamin content to NHA’s up-to- 
now anemic conversion program. 


NRPB OPUS 

For two months the National Resources 
Planning Board’s monumental, 640-page 
report on postwar security had languished 
on the President’s desk. For two months 
there had been rumors of its far-reaching 
proposals, its sweeping social insurance 
reforms, its out-Beveridging of Beveridge. 
When, on March 11, it was presented to 
Congress and to the people, reaction was 
instantaneous but mixed. Unlike the 
Beveridge Plan it dealt in principles, not 
specifics, but also its scope was vastly 
broader. A sullen Congress growled at 
what it regarded as usurpation of its 
leadership; large segments of the public 
found in its recommendations hope for 
the domestic four freedoms, high chance 
of recuperating from the war diseases. 


Fasano: Pas 

FREDERIC A. DELANO: his nemesis: nepotism. 
Challenging to the Building industry, 
the report dealt decisively with the estab- 
lishment of a ready reservoir of public 
works (see p. 34), of objectives and plans 
for urban redevelopment after the war. 
The press, like Congress, was violently 
unenthusiastic. The New York Times 
said comparison with the Beveridge Plan 
was flattering to the Report, then para- 
doxically “. . . that planning should be 
confined to the first few months after vic- 
tory, that the longer future should be of 
no immediate concern.” More directly 
partisan critiques came from Congress- 
men who felt the report was 1) the open- 
ing gun for the fourth term (Republican 
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Harold Knutson, Minn.), 2) only in favor 
of Government (Republican Harold H. 
Burton, Ohio), 3) a guidebook to social- 
ism (Republican Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
Mich.), 4) a muddling into something 
that was no one’s damned business but 
the Congress’. 

The President’s strategy in introducing 
the Report at the time he did was both 
praised and questioned. The House 
Appropriations Committee held hearings 
on January 11 on items included in its 
Independent Offices Bill (Forum, March, 
p. 33), found the NRPB wanting in 
immediate concern with the war effort, 
cut its appropriation for the next fiscal 
year to zero. The President, knowing the 
Senate would be no more eager for its 
continued existence (said Sen. Millard 
Tydings: “The agency is rife with ideol- 
ogies and theories looking only toward 
greater Governmental expenditure”), was 
perhaps appealing over Congress’ head 
to the people. But still others, conscious 
that the report contained not one whit 
new, was simply a 40,000-word condensa- 
tion of previously issued NRPB reports, 
blasted the delay in issuing the new one. 


Rise and Fall of NRPB 


The lifestory of the National Resources 
Planning Board is a study in personalities, 
national reaction against the vista longa 
and, sometimes, untrammeled and high- 
flown prose about planning, housing, em- 
ployment, national resources, transporta- 
tion, social security.* 


: eae 2 
Harris & Ewing 


CHAS. W. ELIOT: turn of mind: metaphysical. 


Originating as the National Planning 
Board under the PWA in 1933, its title 
was changed to the present one in 1934. 
At first instructed to provide guiding prin- 
ciples to integrate Federal expenditures, 
the Board was later intended to be “the 
planning arm of the President.” Original 
board appointed by FDR: Frederic A. 





*Recent, most widely regarded reports: Our National 
Resources—Facts and Problems; After Defense—What?; 
After the War—Full Employment; The Future of 
Transportation; Postwar Agenda; After the War—To- 
wards Security. 


(Continued on page 96) 
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NRPB ON HOUSING...PUBLIC WORKS 


THe Forum reprints portions of the National Resources Planning Board’s report 
because, whether they are adopted by Congress or not, they will have considerable 
influence on any Government planning which affects the Building Industry: 


HOUSING 

One of the most important outlets for 
the potential products of converted 
war plans will be the provision of ade- 
quate housing, both urban and rural. 
The Government should plan to initiate 
a large public housing program and 
assist in stimulating both private and 
public construction activities. Many of 
the wartime industries are already 
looking toward housing construction as 
a major possibility for use of their 
great new production capacities. The 
National Housing Agency is respon- 
sible for the preparation of plans and 
policies to develop wholesome housing 
for the American people.* 


Legislation to Provide a Ready Program 
of Public Construction 

The public construction we shall un- 
dertake when the war is over should 
be planned now, and adequate authority 
and funds for such planning should 
now be made available by Federal, 
State and local governments. The pro- 
gram to be planned for should be of 
such a character that it will facilitate, 
and earefully avoid hindering, our 
postwar industrial conversion to peace- 
time production, and should be de- 
signed, first, to bring public facilities 
plan up to its proper level of service- 
ability, and, then, to develop further 
the Nation’s economic possibilities. 

In order to provide a “shelf” or 
“reservoir” of publie construction proj- 
ects of tested value, the Board rec- 
ommends: 

a. Continued and invigorated efforts 
to secure the preparation of 6-year pro- 
grams or capital budgets by - Federal 
agencies, State governments and local 
governments. 

b. Lists of projects should be pre- 
pared and classified according to size 
of the project, types and locations of 
skilled and unskilled labor involved, 
materials needed, rapidity of begin- 
ning, and flexibility of termination— 
all in relation to employment stabili- 
zation. 

c. Immediate inauguration of surveys, 
investigations and preparation of engi- 
neering plans and _ specifications for 
selected projects through allocation of 
aids to Federal and non-Federal agen- 
cies from a fund to be administered 
by the President through his Executive 
Office; and reimbursed to the fund as 
part of the cost of construction of the 
project—all to permit rapid inaugura- 
tion of work on projects in times of 
need. 

d. Advance authorization by the Con- 
gress of— 

(1) Procedures for grants, loans, 
guaranties of loans, leasing arrange- 
ments for aids to State and local govern- 
ments for non-Federal projects effective 
*NHA was created by the President as an emergency 


war agency, to exist for the duration of the war, 
possibly six months longer. 


upon appropriation of funds by the Con- 
gress; and of 

(2) Construction of Federal projects 
in a 6-year program of selected proj- 
ects. Such authorization should be 
effective upon appropriation of funds 
by the Congress, and not itself involve 
any commitment for the immediate 
construction of the project. 

e. Appropriation for advance purchase 
of sites of projects by appropriate Gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

f. Development of methods of financ- 
ing public works projects and studies 
of related problems of investment, tax- 
ation, and the Federal, State and local 
shares of responsibility for costs of 
various types of public works. 

g- Coordination of public works con- 
struction at all levels of Government, 
with other public policies which affect 
the level of business activity and em- 
ployment, such as fiscal policy, social 
security policy, and policies of aid 
to private enterprise. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


We recommend for consideration: 
1. Preparation Now for Expanded Pro- 
grams of Construction. 

With Private Enterprise, through the 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
or possibly one or several Federal De- 
velopment Corporations and subsidiaries 
providing for participation of both 
public and private investment and rep- 
resentation in management—particu- 
larly for urban redevelopment, housing, 
transport, terminal reorganization and 
energy development. 


2. Plans and Legislation now for: 

a. Urban Redevelopment: In order to 
facilitate city building and redevelop- 
ment, improve urban living and work- 
ing conditions, and stabilize employment 
and investment, we recommend: 

(1) That metropolitan regions and 
cities set objectives and make plans 
now, for their whole urban areas and 
for the human, institutional and 
physical problems that will follow the 
war. Federal and State agencies shall 
provide technical assistance and grants- 
in-aid to promote such planning, both 
for the long-time building and rebuild- 
ing of urban areas. 

(2) The establishment of agencies, 
authorities or arrangements in metro- 
politan regions and cities, broad enough 
to deal with the problem regardless of 
existing arbitrary boundary lines, and 
with powers adequate to deal promptly 
and effectively with the basic prob- 
lems of urban reconstruction, inelud- 
ing: public land assembly, ownership, 
and control taxation; transportation 
terminal coordination and _ redevelop- 
ment; elimination of blighted .areas, 
whether residential, commercial or in- 
dustrial; construction of buildings and 
facilities to assure adequate housing 
and working conditions and for pro- 
vision of essential urban services. 
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HOLC IN A HOLE 


That old debbil, the House Independent 
Offices Appropriation Bill (H.R. 1762) is 
out for HOLC’s hide in its 1944 budget 
recommendations, may well get it. In 
1943, for administrative expenses, HOLC 
got $13,500,000. In 1944 the House Appro- 
priations Committee has decided to slice 
it to $6,250,000, to limit monthly expendi- 
tures to 1) $850,000 from July 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, 2) $208,000 from then until the 
end of the fiscal year. 

If effective this would mean liquidation 
of one of NHA’s favorite sons. HOLC 
holds it would be impossible to service its 
mortgages on the pittance allowed it for 
the second period, will therefore have to 
dump them. 

Rumor reports that nothing would 
please the private lending institutions 
more—they would like to be around to 
catch the mortgages on the _ bounce. 
Unable to effect this pleasant double play 
in any other way, it is said they thought 
up this oblique method of using the 
appropriations cut. 

HOLC has other complaints: 
®&The Government will lose $300.000,000 
if its mortgages are sold over the bargain 
counter. 

A new wave of foreclosures may be in 
the offing. When mortgages are sold in 
blocks, some of the slower-paying ones 
will go at a discount. HOLC has nursed 
these along, but is not at all sure private 
lending institutions will. They may well 
shift out less desirable ones, dump them 
after six months or so. (One estimate 
holds there are 100,000 foreclosures in 
this category.) 

®HOLC mortgages carry a 5 per cent 
contract interest rate. But for some years 
the agency has been accepting 41% per 
cent. The fate of these mortgages is highly 
uncertain. Will new purchasers be willing 
to take less than the amount they are 
entitled to on the face of the contract? 
HOLC says no. 

Opposition to these arguments, however, 
points out that now there is a tremendous 
amount of money available for refinanc- 
ing, and thus the need for HOLC (a de- 
pression agency) is largely over. Further- 
more, buildings and the whole real estate 
field have enjoyed considerable inflation 
recently. Points out Charles A. Mullenix, 
Mortgage Bankers Association president 
there is a great deal of money about, thou- 
sands of families will take advantage of 
this situation to accelerate their mortgage 
principal payments. This, if ever, is the 
strategic time for liquidation of HOLC. 


HEAVY CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


Excluding Army and Navy work on off- 
shore bases and overseas, heavy construc- 
tion has been falling off. WPB has been 
squeezing down all but the most essential 
construction projects. Some $1,304,055,747 
worth of work has been halted since Octo- 
ber 23. 


APRIL 1943 


Public and private war housing have 
been exempt from this process. Almost 
all retrenchment has been on _ public 
works. The old WPA was persuaded to 
postpone projects totalling $413,000,000. 

A new trend is apparent in the recent 

authorization of the Defense Plant Corp- 
oration for expansion of war plants. Giant 
plant construction is disappearing. A 
good number of small plants is being 
authorized for the purpose of rounding out 
productive facilities. 
Determining factor: the flow of sup- 
plies from subcontractors to assembly 
point being bottle-necked through lack 
of balance. 


Contracts for builders 


Small builders may be awarded some of 
the Federal Public Housing Authority 
contracts if the present plans of Colonel 
Robert Johnson, chairman of the Smaller 
War Plant Corporation, are carried out. 


Under Act No. 603 his organization is 
authorized to become the prime contractor 
and “take any appropriate action neces- 
sary to keep small business concerns op- 
erating.” Given an initial appropriation 
of $150 million, SWPC is empowered to 
make loans under proper circumstances, 
to enable the small builder or manufac- 
turer to do the job. Contracts will be let 
by competitive bids except in emergencies. 

Many Army and Navy contractors 
whose work is terminating are bidding tor 
the lump sum contracts being let for war 
housing. War housing construction has 
grown more attractive since FPHA has 
been able to procure blanket priorities 
from WPB covering many projects built 
on standardized plans. On this basis the 
FPHA can immediately extend a prefer- 
ence rating on any project to the regional 
office that handles the particular award 
and supervises construction. 


(Continued on page 36) 





EARLY FOX 


Almost three decades ago, according 
to legend, John Wanamaker passed up 
the chance to sell automobiles. From 
that celebrated muff came America’s 
greatest mass-production industry. 

Late last month Hartford, Conn.’s 
aristocratic, progressive department 
store, G. Fox and Company, decided 
not to muff what may prove America’s 
next great commercial opportunity— 
the prefabricated house. 

Into Fox’s spacious furniture de- 
partment hundreds of people trooped 
to gape, poke at and admire a quarter- 
scale model of a Homasote house, 
seven rooms, precision-built, priced 
$4,500 complete without land. The Fox 
experiment, closely watched by depart- 
ment store executives from other cities, 
was far from a perfected merchandis- 
ing plan. Its importance lay in check- 
ing current interest in home ownership, 
current reactions to  prefabrication. 
Feature of the tentative plan is a 
financing setup for saving the down 
payment dubbed a “Own Your Own 








Thousands came to gape, poke at and admire; and in one day, 38 to buy. 


Bruce Lindsay 


Home Club.” Stores hope that in 
training customers to presave regularly 
for major purchases the habit would 
stick and carry through to the furnish- 
ing and furniture departments and into 
such equipment items as refrigerators 
and ranges. 

Basis of department store confidence 
that they are natural outlets for pre- 
fabs is their prodigious daily traffic 
nearly 30,000 at Fox’s, 153,000 in New 
York’s great Macy’s; the strong bond 
between store and customer carefully 
nurtured by good merchandise and 
good service over many years, and their 
merchandising ability. 

While the Fox experiment is ad- 
mittedly superficial, few will miss its 
implications on the whole future of 
home building and prefabrication. No 
one can clearly foresee its impact on 
the architect, the builder, the dealer 
and the public. But anyone can see 
that, when a single store in a single 
city of 166,000 population draws 
nearly 30,000 customers a day, the im- 
plications are considerable. 
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3) Graph shows index of rents paid by 
wage earners and lower-salaried workers 
= 100). 





1) Map shows 265 localities where the average rent increased by 5 per cent or more since 
June 1939. With the majority of such districts in the east and south of the U. S., it was 
these areas that were regulated first. Facts revealed in such surveys were basic to the 





2) Map shows 355 defense-rental areas for which maximum rent regulations were issued, 
as of January 31, 1943. Here regulated areas are more diverse, and the west and south- 
west are almost as muCh affected as the north and southeast. 


OPA’S PICTURES-WITHOUT-STORY 


OPA’s pictures without story on rent con- 
trol was issued last month by the Pro- 
gram and Analysis office. A graphic pre- 
sentation of causes and results, the book- 
let begins with graphs showing total war 
contracts awarded, migrant rates (illus- 
trating the need), new construction and 
percentages of vacancy in critical areas 
(illustrating the housing shortage), fol- 
lows up with graphic proofs of the rise 
in rents. With the application of rent- 
control the graph of rents paid in war- 
industry cities fell satisfactorily. Mean- 
while in the District Court for Northern 
Indiana, Judge Thomas Slick held OPA 
rent control to be unconstitutional, dis- 
missed a tenant’s suit against a South 
Bend landlord, a judgment which may 
well serve as basis for other opinions on 
the legitimacy of OPA’s edicts. 




















LET GEORGE DO IT 


Coming almost parallel with the introduc- 
tion of the NRPB report to Congress las: 
month were two resolutions, the first from 
Senator Walter F. George, a followup from 
Senator Robert A. Taft. With almosi 
indecent haste to insert a Senatorial knife 
into the postwar pudding, the two con- 
tained similar proposals, similarly aimed 
at confining ail postwar planning to the 
Congressional preserve. 


George’s resolution called for the establish- 
ment of a special Committee on Postwar 
Economic Policy and Planning. Ten mem- 
bers of the Senate will serve on it (six 
majority members, 4 minority), its job 
will be to investigate “all matters pertain- 
ing to postwar policy and problems,” to 
keep Congress completely informed on all 
such developments. (It is to this com- 
mittee that NRPB’s ill-starred child will 


go for consideration. ) 


Taft’s resolution was far more detailed, 
specified only the housing portion of post- 
war work. He proposed that a Committee 
on Housing be set up (6 members) to 
study the NHA, its accomplishments and 
future plans, “to recommend a plan for 
the disposition of emergency housing” at 
war's end, “to prepare a comprehensive 
plan for the construction of housing after 
the war.” 


Because George’s resolution was more 
of a coverall, it overshadowed Taft’s. 
Probability is that Taft may withdraw his 
on the theory that one comprehensive com- 
mittee is more sensible than many sepa- 
rate ones for each phase of the job. 


The Taft resolution is on the Senate’s 
calendar, would certainly pass if it is not 
withdrawn. George’s is already approved. 
Members named to the committee: Mc- 
Nary, Vandenberg, Austin, Taft (a wise 
move), Barkley, George, Hayden, Ma- 
honey, Pepper, Lucas. 


More resolution—this time from ubiquitous 
Harry Lanham of the House. Rep. Lan- 
ham wanted his committee (House Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds) 
to use the remainder of its appropriation 
(about $6,000) for an investigation of the 
publicly financed war housing program. 
Like a man who had contributed a huge 
sum of money to a good cause, he was 
curious to see how it had been spent. 


The resolution passed the House—mak- 
ing the investigation an actuality. A sub- 
committee under Rep. Frank W. Boykin 
(Dem., Ala.) is said to be packing its 
bags for the trip; mainly, it wants to see 
(said Lanham to the House) if the funda- 
mental policy of giving private builders 
the first whack at meeting war housing 
requirements is being observed. 

Basic importance of the investigation is 
that its findings will no doubt be spot- 
lighted comes the day Blandford goes to 
the Hill for more money. 
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WILLIAM HAMBY AND GEORGE NELSON, ARCHITECTS 


TOWN HOUSE FOR SHERMAN FAIRCHII 
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The traditional New York town house is a row . FLOU 
unit, 15 to 30 feet wide, and three or four stories 
in height. It occupies the front half of a lot 
which is usually 100 feet deep, and is so planned 
that stairs, bathrooms and other services are 
buried in the center. Its chief disadvantage is 
that front rooms are exposed to a frequently ——— = <= 











noisy and dirty street while those at the rear {TO OTN AMS , sinapastiiontdln 
have a view of nothing better than clotheslines . Ra 
and fire escapes. Y | TERRACT } 


























Presented with a 25 by 100 lot, facing south, y | WOER AMS-* ' 
the architects attempted to solve this problem | oa 
along with a number of others. Obvious as it | /- RM r] 
may seem in retrospect, the simple solution o/ ' 
splitting the house into two distinct parts did not 
present itself immediately, and a number of 
studies along conventional lines were made. A 
conversation with Henry Wright of THe Forum, FIRST FLOOR 
who was then making a series of studies on sun- 
light, developed the idea that two walls facing 
south were better than one. Immediately the 
other advantages of the split scheme became ap- 
parent: the length of exposed wall was more 
than doubled, natural light could be given baths 
and vertical circulation, while privacy and a 
sense of spaciousness were vastly increased. 
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The final allocation of the major elements is 
shown in the sketch above and the section. The 
living unit was pushed as far back on the lot as 
the zoning law would allow, and a central court, 
all glass on three sides, was created. A ramp 
was clearly indicated as the only practical link 
between the two structures. 
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he plan of the Fairchild house is its basic feature. A 
idical deviation from the customary approach to the city 
ouse, its major contribution is privacy and an unprece- 
ented sense of spaciousness. Though the lot is only 25 
et wide, there are clear views within the house of 80 feet 
nd more; replacing the conventional dark stair hall, the 
classed-in ramps provide constantly changing vistas as well 
as easy circulation; the court through which the main views 
pass has been designed as an integral part of the architectural 
scheme. Because most of these views look out on the house 
rather than the neighboring buildings, and because the in- 
teriors have been thoroughly sound-conditioned, the sights 
and sounds of the city seem very remote to the occupant, and 
the feeling of privacy is virtually complete. 

In describing the job, the architects remark: “The Fairchild 
house is a special-purpose design. It was planned for a 
bachelor who entertains a great deal and who does much 
of his work at home. Also special was the requirement 
that a private apartment, with its own stairway, be provided 
for a member of the owner’s family. Since we were working 
on a restricted lot, this requirement seriously complicated 
the process of planning the front unit. The owner, who 
developed the Fairchild aerial camera and manufactures 
trainers, engines and other aviation equipment, applied the 
same rigorous standards to the design of his house as his 
planes. Every step in the design was examined minutely and 
critically, and design changes were made right through the 


COURT, looking towards living room and library 
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construction period. One result was that the house took a 
year and a half to plan and almost as much time to build. 
As far as we are concerned, the job was worth the headaches, 
for if the client worked us to a frazzle, the reverse was also 
true, and constant collaboration produced as many good 
ideas from one side of the conference table as the other. 

“Considering the simplicity of the exterior (page 41), it 
is a little hard to remember that this was one of the worst 
of the headaches. At street level we had to arrange three 
doors, the kitchen windows, and the windows of two servants’ 


rooms below. After many tries, every- 





} thing but the main entrance was put 
i + into a grille of wood and translucent 


+ 
b tty 


t ‘ —| glass. The expression may not be 

L-—|| ‘functional’ but it is at least coherent 
= | and unobtrusive. Although there was 
—]| no possibility of harmonizing the fa- 
cade with that of the house next door, 














| some of the main lines of the earlier 
oon owee| building were carried through by the 
i : } al . 
oy || bedroom block. The large exterior 
+4 } : 
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The living room was designed primarily around a set of acoustical requirements. 
Because of these the glass walls are not parallel; the wall of oak plywood is faced 
by a “dead” wall (rock wool covered with grass matting) and the ceiling consists of 
a series of broken surfaces covered with natural linen stretched over wood frames. 
The photograph above shows one of the devices used to link the front and back sections 
of the house. The framework of the oak paneling extends into the court as a trellis. 
while the woven wood background continues into the dining room to become its west 
wall. A more dramatic example of this same interlocking of elements is the ramp, 
which breaks through the living room ceiling on its way to the study directly above. 
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Above, left, the music corner of the living room. 
The two pianos, supported as a single unit, were 
designed by Jens Risom. Behind the openwork 
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screen are the loudspeakers (center). The bar 
(right) is contained in a cabinet at the entrance The specially designed furniture and interiors, 
to the living room; its porcelain-enameled unless otherwise noted, are by Dan Cooper. 


metal counter and end support are removable. 
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Small and irregular in shape, the dining room relies heavily on its open 

relationship to both ramps and court for its effect of spaciousness. 

Focus of the decorative scheme is a long table whose top is made of 

sections of desert cedar imbedded in a cement composition. Illumination 

is indirect and direct, with small spotlights furnishing the latter. The 

KITCHEN plan shows a small alcove which conceals the service door to the kitchen 
and contains a refrigerator unit used mainly as a wine cooler. The 





kitchen (left) is a single large room incorporating both cooking and 
pantry facilities. Its wood and glass grille provides an abundance of 
natural light. The facing photograph was taken from the dining room 
level and shows the ramp coming up from the living room and continuing 
on to the study above. The ramps are covered with carpeting whose 
texture has been exaggerated by the photographer's lights. Railings are 
covered with red-painted wire mesh of the type used as reenforcement 
in concrete pavement. 
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DESIGN VOCABULARY 


As the design work on the house 
progressed, it became apparent 
that a “design vocabulary” was 
being formed almost automati- 
cally, in response to widely varied 
requirements. During the later 
stages this vocabulary was used 
consciously as a unifying factor 
in the design as a whole. One 
element—the inclined plane— 
is shown in the sketches below. 


Ramps are harder to go down 
than up, harder on high heels 
than flat. The slope, determined 
by actual trial as shown, should 
be fifteen per cent or less. 
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The inclined plane appears in 
the plan of the court. Originally 
established to meet acoustical re- 
quirements of the living room, 
the wedge shape made more 
spacious-looking rooms and court 
than a rectangular plan. 





The narrow lot produced ramps 
of minimum width. The owner 
sensibly observed that the rail- 
ings might be tilted to gain space, 
since people are wider at the hips 
than the ankles. Note similarity 
between shape of ramp section 
and court plan. 








Zoning regulations and a need for 
floor space produced the sloping 
ceiling and wall in the study. 





To enliven the court wall of the 
high front section of the house, 
flower boxes were introduced on 
both bedroom floors. Here the 
inclined plane recalls its more 
important uses elsewhere. 
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The study, perhaps the most successful of the interiors, offers an interesting case history of 
design conditioned by nonesthetic factors. Zoning regulations permitted the rear wall to 
extend only a short distance above head height, and forced development of the low book 
alcove at the rear. To get a usable room it was necessary to slope the ceiling. At this 
point the owner, anxious to get additional floor space, suggested that the window be sloped 
as well—and the room was designed. The problem of making Dorothy Liebes’ handsome 
shades stay in place was solved by the use of thin stainless steel wires, stretched from top 
to bottom. To emphasize the shape of the room, the end walls were covered with grass 
matting, which contrasts agreeably with the ceiling and floor of polished mahogany. Book 
shelves (see facing photograph) are tapered in section and supported by glass inserts: both 
features were introduced to produce an effect of lightness and simplicity. 
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The preliminary sketch shows the || j \\ 
ramp and the study substantially as_ | Y ji} AN 
they were executed. It also indicates | i 4 ——\-\ 
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The louvers which screen the front 
bedroom windows consist of six vanes of 
redwood, extending almost the full 
width of the house. Each vane is built 
of two glued sections, which were cut 
out of the same plank to equalize 
stresses and reduce warpage. The oper- 
ating mechanism is the same apparatus 
used to raise and lower convertible 
automobile tops: a small D.C. motor, 
run on storage batteries, and a hydraulic 
pump. Controls are identical with those 
found on car dashboards. The mechan- 
ism is almost noiseless in operation and 
tilts the vanes rapidly and smoothly. 
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The master bedrooms are located in the front section of the house, on the two top 
floors; the lower of these floors, illustrated here, is occupied by the owner’s aunt. This 
suite had to be arranged so that it could function as an integral part of the house, 
or as a completely private living unit with its own stair and outside entrance. The 
guest bedroom faces the court; its bath has outside light. The room, which is com- 
paratively small, has been decorated in an architectural manner: the beds and the 
mirrored wall behind form a single unit with no other furniture in the room except 
a bureau. The main bedroom offers a sharp contrast with its use of old as well as new 
furniture. Its very feminine character makes few concessions to the modern background, 


suggesting that the contemporary house will permit as wide a variety of decorative 
schemes as any other type. 
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The master bathroom-dressing room occu- } " Ie 
pies a long and narrow space at the front cpsetn 
of the house. Dressing table and lavatory ‘ i CB 
. | i . F r nid 
form part of a single curved counter, fin- sbiss Neret’, 
ished in a plastic tile which was brought | — gnsse) ‘cme 
site TTT In , ¢ 
out shortly before the war. Lighting fixtures bes  & , 
are aluminum bowls, set flush with the ceil- L i 
ing, with silver-bowl lamps. The foreground Pit 7 ~ a 
. : Ze p 
wall, which does not appear in the sketch, Pd a i 
is equipped with cabinets and closets. eee I 
on 
a | 
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LAVATORY CLOSET 


Each of the small rooms contains a_ lavatory 
closet, equipped with a large mirror, tube lights, 
a bowl set in a counter, and a linen hamper. 
This type of unit is one which could be used to 
advantage in less expensive houses. The study 
(opposite page) was designed by Jens Risom. Its 
tilted glass magazine shelves are good-looking 
and practical; concealed fluorescent lamps illumi- 
nate the shelves. The circular bedside table, de- 
signed by the architects, is a rotating unit which 
contains a radio, telephones, and space for phone 
books, thermos jug, etc. 
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The original scheme for the owner's floor was similar to that of the bedroom 
suite below. When this was changed to provide an additional room, it 
became necessary to break up the guest bath into the compartments shown 
on the plan. The master bedroom is a combination study and sleeping 
room; its coffered ceiling, required by the owner, is made up of specially 
cut sections of cork insulation. The bath-dressing room is similar in shape 
to the one on the floor below, but has a shower instead of a tub. It contains 
drawers for shirts and underclothing, and closets for shoes, etc. The high 
cabinets which appear in the photograph are covered with prin linen 
There is a small enclosed space under the curved counter (below) which 


houses the operating mechanism for the exterior blinds. 
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HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 


The system now operating in the 
house was developed in three stages. 
The original installation, designed by 
Daniel and Wallen, Inc., was set up 
for heating and ventilating. 

Part of the return air was conveyed 
by individual room ducts, the balance 
by relief to halls with group return. 
Outdoor and return air were mixed 
in the basement apparatus room, pass- 
ed through electrostatic precipitators, 
humidified by steam and flowed to the 
fan inlet. A static pressure regulator 
was provided to keep the fan dis- 
charge pressure constant. The system 
was zoned to take care of the front 
and rear sections of the house sep- 
arately, and each of the two branch 
ducts contained a steam heating coil 
with a face and bypass damper. Be- 
yond these heaters the ducts branched 
to the various rooms. A_ thermostat 
in each zone controlled the dampers 
on the heaters. The outdoor air dam- 
per was controlled so that it would 
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start to close after the face damper 
of either heater was wide open. The 
oil burner operated under pressure 
control whenever heat was needed. 
Thermostats were provided with time- 
clocks in order to maintain lower tem- 
peratures at night. 

After completion of the heating sys- 
tem, the Adams Engineering Company 
was employed to install summer cool- 
ing. This comprised a 744 H.P. com- 
pressor and cooling coils in the two 
branch ducts. The cooling coils were 
installed below the heating coils so 
that the existing damper arrangement 
could be used for either summer or 
winter. The controls were then ar- 
ranged so that the compressor would 
start if either of the thermostats or 
humidistats were not satisfied. The 
system was further modified by the in- 
stallation of a pump and forced hot 
water system for the heat supply to 
the two heating coils. The circulating 
pump operated whenever either ther- 
mostat called for heat, whether in 
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summer or winter. Steam heating was 
restored for cold weather operation. 


Subsequent modifications to the system 
were made by Charles S. Leopold. Due 
to the complexity of the plan, the sys- 
tem included a number of small ducts 
whose surface area is large in com- 
parison with the volume of air carried, 
and the temperature rise or fall in 
these ducts was therefore considerable. 
The air supply was recalculated and 
rebalanced to allow for temperature 
changes within these ducts. The meth- 
od of reheating by hot water was 
changed by the addition of thermo- 
static control valves in each of the two 
heater supplies. Calculation indicated 
that the heat available by circulating 
hot water was sufficient for all but a 
very few cold days, and this was veri- 
fied during the past winter when for 
a few days the outdoor air inlet was 
closed in preference to switching over 
to heating by steam. Other controls 
were added to make operation of the 
system fully automatic. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: Poured concrete. Damp- 
proofing—Toch Bros. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—brick. 
Floors—Cantelite plank on bar Joists, 
Concrete Plank Co. Ramps—special 
design, Massillon type steel Joists. 
ROOF: Tar and gravel. Ramp roofs— 
Johns-Manville bonded roofing with 
Cheesman Elliot Bituseal aluminum finish. 
INSULATION: Roof—aluminum foil and 
rockwool. Sound insulation—Johns-Man- 
ville Sanacoustic tile in kitchen; acous- 
tical plaster, California Stucco Products 
Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and 
gutters—copper. Leaders—cast iron. Ducts 
—galvanized iron. 

WINDOWS: Fenestra metal, Detroit Steel 
Products Co.; some wood. Glass—Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. Translucent glass— 
Blue Ridge Glass Div., Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Living room—Teak 
plank; Library—mahogany, Haskelite Co. 
Kitchen and bathrooms—rubber and lin- 
oleum over Flintkote Co. floormix. Bed- 
rooms and ramps—Mohawk carpet. 
WALL COVERINGS: Library—African 
mahogany veneer panels. Living room— 
matting and oak plywood. Bedrooms— 
wallpaper, linen and U. S. Plywood Co. 
Flexwood. Halis—wallipaper and fabric. 
Court wall—interwoven fence, DuBois 
Fence & Garden Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Estate 
Stove Co. Refrigerator—Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. Sink—Crane Co. Ven- 
tilating fan—American Blower Co. 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Washing 
machine—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. Drier—General Electric Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Crane Co. 
Accessories—Charles Parker Co. Counter 
tops—Fliexachrome, Tile-Tex Co. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: 
Boiler—Fitsgibbons Boiler Co., Inc. 
Burner—Carrier Corp. Grilles—Tuttle & 
Bailey Mfg. Co. Blower—American 
Blower Co. Air filters—Precipitrons, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
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The house shown above, and on the following three pages, is an emergency, 
minimal unit designed for temporary use in war-swollen communities where 
acute housing shortages exist. It can be built, and completely furnished, for 
less than $1,000. It uses a total of only 118 lbs. of metal, and virtually no 
other priority materials. It accommodates a family of four, including children 
of opposite sexes, in relative comfort and without crowding. Essentially, it 
is a substitute for the trailer, and as such offers a substantially higher 
standard of housing with less expenditure of money, materials, manpower 
and transportation. 

Developed by the Foundation as an offshoot of a study of the possibilities for 
conserving critical materials in the Army’s Nissen Hut, the Victory House 
is based on the use of self-supporting arch construction, in which sidewalls 
and roof are formed in a single operation. In the original study (pictures, 
left), these consisted simply of overlapping, bent sheets of laminated pulp- 
board, with no framework of any kind. The final design, however, is based 
on the use of laminated wood arches, spaced about 4 ft. apart and shaped 
to produce a roomier interior. Covered on both sides with pulp-board, this 
frame supports a double wall and roof which can be further insulated with 
batt or blanket materials for rigorous climates. A third layer of pulp-board, 
coated at the factory with asphalt roofing, is supported above the arch proper 
with a ventilated air-space between for insulation against sun-heat. This 
added layer of material, one of the most interesting features of the design, 
is also used to shield the sloping windows on the sides of the building from 
sun and rain. 

Definitely scaled to the limitations imposed by the war and the housing 
situation it is intended to alleviate, the Victory House has no plumbing and 
no electrical wiring. Sanitary facilities consist of a kitchen sink, draining 
into a dry-well, a washstand and a chemical toilet. Illumination is from 
kerosene lamps. Reason for these rather stringent limitations is not so 
much the conservation of materials within the house, as it is the need to 
conserve utility connections, and to free the house from reliance on such 
facilities. The fact that many more elaborate war houses have been completed 


only to stand empty awaiting priorities for utilities attests to the realism 
of this approach. 
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Main reason for the unusual economy of the Victory unit is not, however, 
the absence of mechanical equipment—which could be added for about 
$250—but the remarkable ingenuity of the plan. As the photographs of the 
model at the bottom of the page demonstrate, an amazing amount of utility, 
and even spaciousness, has been packed into its 16-by-24 floor area. Provision 
of “overflow” space on the extremely simple porch, the through-wall bed 
and dressing room (section, right), and the efficient layout of the back bed- 
room are commendable features which make this possible. 

While the Victory House has yet to receive the backing of any Government 
agency, it has been developed in collaboration with housing and war produc- 
tion officials, and richly deserves to become an important part of the war 
housing program. Meanwhile, the design is also available to private builders 
by arrangement with the Pierce Foundation. 
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Plot plan, above, shows how Victory houses 
might be arranged in temporary settlements just 


outside developed areas. 1. Community lava- 
tories, toilets and laundries. 2. Recreation areas. 
3. Parking areas. 4. Gardens. 5. Greenbelt. 
6. Highway. Table, right, gives estimated cost 
including furniture, assuming ordinary condi- 
tions. Even allowing for costly delays during 
building, transportation difficulties, local labor 
trouble, penalty clauses, overhead and profit, 
the entire cost should still be less than $1,000. 














Ma STS 
ESTIMATED COST 
FOUNDATION AND FLOOR—concrete...... 55 CY @ $10.00 $55.00 
PORCH FLOOR—concrete  ...c..cccccccceeeseeeees 16 CY @ 10.00 16.00 
EXTERIOR WALLS AND ROOF—pulp 
board with asphalt roofing on one 
GI sdunsiencgnicanntvnhcintessieniainiiaiiterenisitaas 751 SF @ 0.10 75.10 
POR BO Re  osescccccccccsscceeesses 576 @ 0.10 57.60 
INTERIOR WALLS—pulp board or similar 723 @ 0.05 36.15 
PARTITIONS—pulp board or similar........ 266 @ 0.05 13.30 
WINDOWS — glazed — 2’-0"x3’-7"x1-%" 
GIR MINED a ciscsnchashtininsenssnetiboteeniensaia 14 pe. @ 2.00 28.00 
DOORS—exterior—glazed—2’-6"x6'6"x1-%", 
including lock set and hinges................ ) @ 11.00 
1 @ 7.05 18.50 
LUMBER AND TRIM.............00:000005 . 808 BF @ 0.05 40.40 
BEE ee ‘i 5.00 
FIM GUNIIIN asnredirccccssétosessasoresss ce 
allow 30.00 
MASTIC and roof cover strips......... on 
TOTAL MATERIALS . ......c00sccesese000 $375.05 
FABRICATION LABOR—ribs, door and 
Se a ee 85.00 
ERECTION LABOR (above floor) 75 man- 
BNI. ssciic besiniaeancbininnidtinicnabibaniennimieenatatboens a 1.00 75.00 
TOTAL STRUCTURE .......0..0.0000200000. $535.05 
FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT.................. 221.14 
I Cientendictcnsetnes $756.19 
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VICTORY HOUSE developed by the JOHN B. PIERCE FOUNDATION 


Construction details, right, show 
main arches, floor slab and typical 
side windows. Standard basement 
sash are used, top-hinged in a spe- 
cial frame. 


QUANTITY OF METAL 





Total amount of metal required in this 
house is estimated at not more than 150 
pounds, including nails, bolts, screws, 
anchors, butts door latches and lock sets. 
Nails 





Frame 12 Ibs. 
Exterior wall 15 
Roof “‘fly’”’ 10 
Interior wall 15 
52 ibs. 
Door and Window Hardware 
14 sash @ 1 |b. 14 
6 doors @ 2 lb. 12 
5 doors @ 2 lb. 10 
1 door @ 5 lb. 5 
41 lbs. 
Bolts 10 pe. 12” long 15 


Anchors 20 pc. 4 x 1” x 12” 10 


Total 118 Ibs. 
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FURNITURE AND PRICES FROM CURRENT SEARS ROEBUCK AND 
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HOUSE IN DANVILLE, CALIF. 
CLARENCE W. W. MAYHEW, 


ARCHITECT 





Roger Sturtevant, Photos 
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This house follows an established Californian trend both in the use of 
simple traditional materials, and in a sprawling open plan, well suited 
to the climate. There are a number of unusual features. The living area 
has been treated as a part of the three-acre site, while the sleeping quar- 
ters are compact and workable. The informality of the living area makes 
this a house which could hardly be built in another climate. Such features 
as a north wall of floor-to-ceiling glass screens, and a virtually free-stand- 
ing fireplace that does away with the usual furniture grouping, are pos- 
sible only in an informal house in a mild climate. Magnificent oak 
trees surround the building, and add to the dramatic effects achieved by 
deep roof overhangs and frank exposure of the timber structure. Cost: 
$9,500 including architect’s fee. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





STRUCTURE: Exterior walls — horizontal 
redwood siding, 30 Ib. building felt, studs; 
inside—white pine veneer. Floors—oak. 
ROOF: Red cedar shingles. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and ducts 
—galvanized iron. 

INSULATION: Attic floor—=tInsulite Co. 
board. 

WINDOWS: Sash—casement, sugar pine. 
Glass—Pennvernon, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Kitchen and bath- 
rooms—linoleum, Armstrong Cork Co. 
WALL COVERINGS: Living room and halls 
—white pine; remainder—olaster. 
HARDWARE: Schlage Lock Co. 

PAINTS: W. P. Fuller & Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—knob and tube. Switches—General Elec- 
tric Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range, refriger- 
ator and dishwasher—General Electric Co. 
Sink—Crane Co. 

LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Washing machine 
and drier—Bendix Home Appliances, Inc. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Crane Co. 
PLUMBING: Water pipes—copper, Muller 
Brass Co. 

HEATING: Warm air, filtering and humidi- 
fying, Ray Co. Grilles—Hart & Cooley. 
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REMODELED HOUSE IN BUCKS 





SOUTH ELEVATION 


Richard Garrison, 


ENTRANCE 


GEORGE KOSMAK, ERNST PAYER, 
ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 








Modern architects in this country have long 
felt that their work had a great deal in common 
with the Pennsylvania Dutch barns, bridges and 
farmhouses built over a century ago. The archi- 
tect of this alteration has therefore been able to 
blend his structure with the traditional one of 
the farmhouse without violating his creed. The 
principal reason may well be that both he and 
the builder of the original stone house had a 
very direct, down-to-earth approach. Specifically, 
the architect discarded almost all interior parti- 
tions, created a quiet, ground-floor apartment 
for the owners’ invalid parents, and added a 
small kitchen wing to the west. A noteworthy 
feature is the use of standard plywood closets, 
and the introduction of two large windows to- 
ward the best view and the sun. Both outdoor 
and indoor planting help tie the building to the 
surrounding landscape. Cost $11,236. 
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“<FCONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


INSULATION: Outside walls—Bildrite sheathing, 
Insulite Co. Roof—Balsam wool, Wood Conversion 
Co. Weatherstripping—Chamberlin Metal Weather 
Strip Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—pine, double hung, and case- 
ment. Glass—Pennvernon, Pittsburgh Plate Glass - 
Co. Glass blocks—Pittsburgh-Corning Corp. 
WALL COVERINGS: Walipaper, Katzenback & 
Warren and Frederick Blank & Son. 

DOORS: Exterior—American Plywood Corp. 
HARDWARE: McKinney Mfg. Co. and Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co. 

PAINTS: National Lead Co. and Benjamin Moore 
Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Complete unit by Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Fixtures — Briggs 
Beautyware, Briggs Mfg. Co. Shower—Speakman 
Co. Cabinets—Columbia Metal Box Co. Accessories 
—Charles Parker Co. 

PLUMBING: Water pipes—copper tubing, Chase 
Brass & Copper Co. Pump—Deming Pump Co. 
HEATING: Recirculating hot water system, oil 
fired. Boiler—Burnham Boiler Corp. Radiators and 
valves—American Radiator-Standard Sanitary 
Corp. Thermostats—Minneapolis-Honeywelil Regula- 
tor Corp. Attic fan—American Blower Corp. 
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HOUSE IN GLENDALE, MO. CHARLES W. LORENZ, ARCHITECT 


A simple, straightforward house, built on a site which had been rejected by several pros- 
pective buyers because of the apparent difficulty of placing a house among the existing 
trees. The architect not only preserved these trees, but utilized them as an integral part 
of the design. Together with new planting, they give a great deal of privacy to a limited 
lot. Another site condition — a slight downward slope to the south — was turned to an ad- 
vantage by the installation of generous windows in the extensive basement workrooms. 
The plan of the house is economical, and the circulation is good. The kitchen is clearly 
the nerve-center, controlling entrances, dining space and terrace play area. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—brick. Interior 
partitions—plaster on Rocklath, U. S. Gyp- 
sum Co.; living room—clear white pine. 
ROOF: Asphalt shingles. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—copper. 
Ducts—galvanized iron. 

DOORS: Overhead Door Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Kitchen and bath— 
linoleum, Armstrong Cork Co. 

PAINTS: Texolite, U. S. Gypsum Co. 
HARDWARE: Barrows Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—gas. Re- 
frigerator—electric. Sink—American Radia- 
tor--Standard Sanitary Corp. 

HEATING: Warm air system, Saint Louis 
Furnace Co. 
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This house is located on a high point, from which it 
overlooks the Hudson Valley to the south for 30 miles. 
The small site plan reproduced above explains how 
the structure, which rests on solid rock, was placed 
Ti for minimum excavation. Apart from the simple and 
livable plan of the house itself, there are many unusual 
features in the construction. The section shows an in- 
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genious and direct use of structural mullions along 
the south wall, and a deep overhang to throw almost 
complete shade in the living-dining room in summer, 
while admitting the sun in winter. The roof holds 
144” of water to insulate against solar heat, and is 
ventilated through open joints between slats in the 
overhang (see detail opposite). This, together with 
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HOUSE IN CROTON-ON-HUDSON,N.Y. POMERANCES & BREINES, ARCHITECTS 








zra Stoller, Photos 


SOUTH SIDE 


cross-ventilation through clerestory windows on both 
sides of the living room, has solved the problem of 
keeping the house cool in summer. Exterior walls are 
of 8” cinder block above grade, though originally, 
as the small perspective sketch shows, they were in- 
tended to be of rubble stone and wood frame with 
cypress sheathing. A saving of approximately $1,000 
was effected by this change. The interior views show 
very sensitive detailing of cabinet work despite the 
use of common materials, and a successful blend of 
traditional and modern furniture. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 



































DAVID F. JOHNSON, OSSINING, N. Y., GENERAL CONTRACTOR. 





STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—cinder block. Fioors— 

red oak. 

ROOF: Built-up, Certain-Teed Products Corp. | 

INSULATION: Attic floor—4 in. mineral wool batts. 

FIREPLACE: Dampers—H. W. Covert Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—16 oz. copper. 

WINDOWS: Sash—steel, Croft Steel Windows, Inc. 

Glass—plate, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Kitchen and bathrooms—lino- 

leum, Armstrong Cork Co. 

PAINTS: Pratt & Lambert, Inc. 

WOODWORK: Trim—red cypress. Doors—fiush panel 

gumwood. 

HARDWARE: Ostrander & Eshleman. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system—BxX. ] 
} 
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Switches—tumbler, Lightolier Co. Fixtures—Lightolier | 
Co. and Kurt Versen. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—General Electric 

Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Miami Cabinet Div., | 
Philip Carey Co. ; 
PLUMBING: Water pipes—copper, Mueller Brass Co. 
HEATING: Warm air system, Thatcher Furnace Co. ; 
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Photos, Hedrick Blessing Studio 


FOR CARROLL COLLEGE, WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


IDES VAN DER GRACHT AND WALTER H. KILHAM, JR., ARCHITECTS 


FRANK C. 


lhe architects comment: “The program called for a small 
college library with a limited staff. We located the one 
librarian, who has part-time assistants, in the center. 
where she could issue and receive books. and answer 
questions. She also has visual control over the three 
reading rooms. The “saw tooth” bays in the browsing 
room are an attempt to allow visual supervision, and at 
the same time provide alcoves for more _ intimate 
grouping. 

“Behind the desk in the delivery room is the workroom 


with direct access to the stacks. This library plans to 
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SHATTUCK, ASSOCIATE DESIGNER; 


FITZHUGH SCOTT. SUPERVISING ARCHITECT 


work on the open-stack principle; therefore, the stacks 
have been cpened out toward the long side of the refer- 
ence room to encourage the students to use the books. 
If plans should change in the future, the stacks can be 
partitioned or screened off without interfering with the 
function of the library. 

“The College has a maximum of 600 students. It was 
calculated that 240 of these might use the Library at 
any one time. The stacks were designed to hold 40,000 
books, and expansion to 60,000 books has been pro- 


vided for. without changes in the present plans.” 
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SECTION THRU BROWSIN 


The sketch plan demonstrates the ease with which a 
difficult program of control has been solved. The 
photographs of the exterior and the central hall 
prove that there need be no sacrifice of dignity in a 
college building of modern design. Noteworthy, 
too, is the excellent scale of the different patterns in 
the wall surfaces and glazed areas, and the spacious- 
ness suggested. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 
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| FLUOR BROS. CONSTRUCTION CO., GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
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' = 
so : = FOUNDATION: Concrete. Waterproofing 
Dg Mazzone xis oe a a - . 3 plies felt. 
} STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—Waukesha 
T; iL > | SS stone; inside—terra cotta tile and plaster. 
oa SAE Floors—concrete. 
ee iA 4 ROOF: Construction—reinforced concrete, 
PPEDI DEP TDI #2 a metal pan and joist; covered with 4-ply 
ns 37 5 i built-up, Koppers Co. 
| 1d FIREPLACE: Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 
7 — = 1 — | SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters 
and leaders—iead coated copper. Ducts— 
galvanized sheet iron. 
INSULATION: Roof—mineral wool, Johns- 
Manville. Sound insulation—Acoustone tile, 
cece U. S. Gypsum Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash—steel, Crittal-Federal, 
. Inc. Glass—Mississippi Glass Co. and Lib- 
av bey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Conference rooms— 
Kentile, David E. Kennedy, Inc. Asphalt 
ndnmmeennemell 


tile—Thomas Moulding Flooring Co. 
HARDWARE: P. & F. Corbin and The H. 
L. Judd Co. 

PAINTS: Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., E. |. 
du Pont de Nemours, Inc., Wadsworth How- 





a 


land Co., Inc. 
ad . _ ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system—BX. Fixtures—Kurt Versen. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Kohler Co. 
aa = s s 


HEATING: Steam system, filtering and 
humdifying. Radiators and convectors— 
American Radiator—Standard Sanitary Co. 
Grilles—Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co. Valves— 
Jenkins Bros. inc. Thermostat—Johnson 
. = * a . | Service Co. Water heater—Strauss Electric 
ty] Appliance Co. Fans—American Blower Co. 
I FURNISHINGS: Book stacks—Snead & Co. 
ar Desks and chairs—Hamilton Mfg. Co. and 
| : National School Equipment Co. Other furni- 
‘ L ture—Hans Knoll and Artek-Pascoe. 
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VAN DER GRACHT & KILHAM, ARCHITECTS 
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The building frame is of reenforced concrete, with exterior walls of 
local stone laid in ashlar courses. Despite the use of rough stone. 
the detailing has produced a general effect of sophisticated elegance. 
This is true, particularly, of the fine roof overhang and the continuous 
pattern of windows in the browsing room, made possible by trans- 
ferring the lintel load to free standing lally columns. Most ceilings 
are covered with acoustical tile, and this, together with the use of 
cork flooring, assures quiet where it is most needed. An interesting 
feature of the heating system is the use of convectors along the wall 
below clerestory windows in the reference room. 

The basement opens to the north as a result of the slope of the grade. 
It includes, apart from the normal facilities, a small classroom 
that can be darkened for the showing of microfilms. The storage 
area has been designed to take care of future stack expansion. 
There are windows along the north wall to light any study cubicles 


that might be needed, similar to those at the end of the existing 
stacks. 
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STUDY CUBICLES 
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The arrangement of the browsing room clearly shows the extent to which the 


architects have abandoned the dry institutional character typical of many colleges. 
The interiors have a sense of relaxation and an atmosphere of domestic privacy, 


that extends a persuasive invitation to learning. 
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PREFABRICATION 





To inaugurate this new department, THE FORUM 
is presenting a series of six articles on the his- 
tory of prefabrication in America, based on THE PREFABRICATED HOUSE 
research by the John B. Pierce Foundation. The 

first article in this series, entitled “A Movement 
Emerges,” appeared in the December issue. Trac- 
ing the beginning of prefabrication as a wide- 
spread movement to the extensive publicity for 
factory-produced houses in the early Thirties. 
this article reviewed the contributions of non- 
profit foundations and Government agencies such 2. IDEAS 
is the Forest Products Laboratory, the Purdue 
Research Foundation, the Bemis Foundation. 
John B. Pierce Foundation and other agencies 
which have exercised a continuous influence on 
its subsequent development. The second article. 
published in January under the heading: “Ideas 
—The Stimulus to Change,” covered various radi- 


AN MOVEMENT EMERGES 
published December 1942 





published January 1943 





CO 


"ONCRETE 
published February 1943 





cal proposals for “mast” houses, “eggshell” 4. STEEL 

houses, the “mechanical core,” ete., which were 
ee at 4 et published March 1943 

the initial impetus behind many prefabrication ; 


developments and have in certain instances sug- 











gested practical solutions of prefabrication prob- 

lems. The third article, which appeared in Feb- 5. WOOD 

ruary, “Concrete—Forerunner to the Movement,” material of realization 
began a house-by-house and system-by-system review 
of significant prefabrication developments dating 
back to the beginning of the century. Last month’s 6. ‘‘REENGINEERING ‘ 
article, the fourth, reviewed prefabrication in steel. 

with particular emphasis on the experimental 

period of the Early Thirties. 





the measure of progress 





5 W OO D—material of realization 


IF THE DEVELOPMENT of prefabrication began with the early use of precast concrete at 
Forest Hills Gardens and progressed in the early Thirties through experiments in steel 
construction, it has now finally arrived through the use of wood. Prefabrication ol 
wood houses is no longer a matter of theory or experimentation; it is a practical produc- 
tion technique in use on a substantial scale. In the past two years, some 60,000 factory-made 
wooden houses have been manufactured, shipped to the site and erected. Almost as many 
have been site-fabricated in panel form using jigs, templates and other labor-saving devices 
with much of the speed and efficiency hitherto identified only with factory production. 
In addition to war housing, scores of other types of light structures are being prefabri- 
cated for use on farms and by the armed services. All told, a sizable proportion — if not 
a major part — of the total light and medium construction since the defense program 
got under way has involved prefabrication in one of its numerous forms, and in most 
instances the basic material used has been wood. 

It often is argued that this development is the result of war conditions rather than 
evidence of the fundamental soundness of prefabricated construction, or the superiority 
of wood for the purpose. The requirement of the Federal Public Housing Authority that 
much war housing be demountable has, in effect, dictated a great deal of panel-type 
assembly, just as the materials limitation orders of the War Production Board have com- 
pelled a shift to wood from other light materials suitable to this kind of construction. In 
Army and Navy work, the need for speedy erection and portability have usually been the 
governing considerations which have resulted in the use of panels and not the claims of 
economy and improved quality usually cited as prefabrication’s major advantages. And, 
even if these special factors were nonexistent, the wartime demand for quantity — five 
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hundred new houses at a clip, for one swollen community, a thousand for 
another, five thousand troop shelters for immediate shipment overseas— 
sufficed to bring about a wholesale shift to mass production methods, 
without necessarily holding any promise that such methods will continue 
in use after war for ordinary peacetime construction. 

Whatever theory you choose to adopt regarding the probable postwar 
effect of all this activity, the fact of such activity remains, and is im- 
portant. It is a fact, and one worth pondering, that there are now well 
over a score of prefabricaion plants that have each manufactured more 
than a thousand houses, and many which are now fabricating houses 
at the rate of several hundred a month. It is also a fact — although merely 
a happenstance — that these plants are widely enough distributed to be. 7 
collectively, within easy trucking distance of most of the populous parts 
of the U.S. And it is also a fact that the wartime boom in prefabrication 


ee 








is creating a vast reservoir of prefabrication experience, plant and equip- 
ment that will certainly have a trial at the postwar market — with a good q 
chance for vast expansion. 


IS IT “PREFABRICATION?” 





Faced with these facts, those who refuse to believe that prefabrication : 
is anything but a crackpot idea (as well as those whose particular idea of 
what prefabrication should be has not been furthered by war demands) 
have still another line of argument. 








4 
What is passing for prefabrication H 
today is not, they assert, really prefabrication at all, but merely a special 3 
form of conventional construction, developed to meet special conditions. 
Where, it is asked, are the phenomenal cost savings which the prefabri- 
cators always claimed would result from the application of factory tech- 
niques to housing? Where, indeed, is there any evidence of cost saving 3 
at all, beyond the savings which have always been realized in the con- 
struction of several hundred houses at one time? And is it not true, they 
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caret ie 





ask, that most of the nominally prefabricated houses become more con- : 

ventional all the time, both in external appearance and structure as well? 4 
Photos on this page show various sectional All of these objections contain at least a grain of truth, and some 4 
puldings bulb by Go & Ff. Medgees Co. considerably more. Actually, the present trend toward panel construc- Fe 
oldest prefabricators in the U.S. At the top . : : . th tl ill as = 
of hd page eee twe tyes of ceustiies tiem tion in wood has more in common with the gradual development of pre- 3 
World War I, a Liberty Bond sales building =cut and sectional buildings, which has extended over the past half-century, 4 
and a series of Army barracks. Middle pice = =than with the revolutionary theories of the early Thirties which first 4 
t sh ical Hod , lower , . ‘ ag ; 
stir Anse: nse a popularized the term Prefabrication. Also, it is as much the result of the 4 
picture a large house. 3 


development of improved materials intended primarily for conventional 
construction, particularly the various sheet materials such as plywood 
and the fiber boards, as of jig-assembly and other factory methods. 
This is not to say that such current development is a step backward, 
or without promise. Nor is it to assert that some of the theoretically 
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ore advanced approaches to prefabrication have through this develop- 
1ent been proved impracticable. Rather, it is to define most of the 
urrently dominant panel systems as they properly should be defined: the 
ogical further development, under present-day conditions and with pres- 
ently available materials, of what used to be called the sectional, or port- 
able house—and its still less radically inspired cousin, the “‘precut.”’ 


SECTIONAL WOOD HOUSES 


If this is true, the history of the wood panel house in its present form 
begins not with the general shift from metal to wood in experimental 
prefabrication which occurred in the middle Thirties, but with the sec- 
tional houses developed much earlier—in at least one case before the 
beginning of the present century. While not at that time a conscious 
part of the prefabrication movement as such, the manufacturers of sec- 
tional houses have always been active proponents of the idea of factory- 
produced houses, and have coupled this idea with a practical considera- 
tion for real market conditions which the more radical prefabrication 
theorists might well emulate. For this reason, if for no other, their ex- 
perience offers much that is of value in appraising the past, present and 
future of prefabrication. 

One of the earliest companies in this field was the E. F. Hodgson Co., 
of Boston, Mass., which began operations in 1892. In common with other 
early manufacturers of sectional houses, this company has always con- 
centrated on the production of smaller structures particularly suited to 
this method of assembly such as chicken houses and other farm structures, 
children’s play houses and vacation cottages, although they have also sold 
quite elaborate houses. With the introduction of the automobile, they 
undertook the production of sectional garages, and the increased demand 
for vacation cottages that resulted from the widespread use of cars brought 
a further increase in their operations. During World War I, Hodgson 
manufactured a number of special buildings for the Army. 

By 1936, this company was offering, in addition to standard groups 
of 10 ft. wide cottages for camp use, a varied line of houses for year- 
round occupancy prefabricated in partially assembled wall, floor and 
roof sections. Panels were assembled in a variation of conventional 
wood-frame construction using 2 x 3 in. studs set flatwide on 12 in. centers, 
and covered with matched boarding applied over a layer of felt without 
sheathing. Floor panels were framed with conventional joists and fur- 
nished in 6 ft. wide sections 12 or 16 ft. long, and prebuilt roof panels 
were furnished in 6 ft. widths and various lengths according to pitch. 

In erection, a group of 6 ft. sections for sidewalls, floor and ceiling 
were bolted together on the foundation, following which a second group 
was assembled and wedge-bolted to the first, and so on. End walls and 
gable ends were added last, joints in the roof covered with batten strips. 
An interior finish of any type could be applied at the site but the standard 
recommended by the company was | in. insulation board. 

Unlike many of the experimental systems of prefabrication, the Hodg- 
son system makes no attempt to provide a universal set of panels that can 
be used to create any plan. Instead, the possibility of variety that is in- 
herent in any group of standardized panels is exploited in a wide variety 
of standardized units ranging from tiny cottages to houses with several 
bathrooms, each with a fixed plan and a package price. These are sold 
directly to the customer, for erection by factory representatives or local 
labor, primarily on the basis of speedy erection and known quality rather 
than low cost. Working on this basis, the company has done a considerable 
business in the eastern seaboard for more than 50 years. 

Another company in the same area which has operated on much the 
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Sectional house by the Prebuilt Co., formerly 
the Prebuilt Division of Pope & Cottle Co., 
Inc., of Revere, Mass. 


Typical prefabricated house as built by the 
St. Johns Portable Building Co., St. Johns, 
Mich, 


Assembly and finished views of sectional 
house by the Houston Ready-Cut House Co., 
Houston, Tex. 

















































Typical prewar house constructed by the 
Southern Mill & Manufacturing Co., 
Okla. 
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Pages from Sears Roebuck’s catalog of precut 
houses, which were available in a wide 
variety of standardized designs. More than 
110,000 such units were sold in 30 years. 
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same plan is the Pope & Cottle Co., Inc. of Revere, Mass., now the Pre 
built Co. Organized in 1905 and incorporated in 1928, Pope & Cottle hav: 
manufactured a somewhat similar house in 12 ft. sections using 2 x 4 in 
studs and sheathing covered with wood shingles. A fiberboard interior is 
applied at the site; the exterior sheathing, which at first was ordinary 
shiplap, is now insulating board. 

Other old-timers in the sectional house business include the M. B. 
Kolb Co., New York, N. Y., St. Johns Portable Building Co., St. Johns, 
Mich., the Houston Ready-Cut House Co., Houston, Tex., Louis Bosser: 
& Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y., and the Southern Mill & Manufacturing Co., 
Tulsa, Okla., most of which have remained active to the present day. Stil! 
another is the Bennett Lumber Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y., which has 
made sectional houses for twenty years. Comparative newcomers include 
the St. Elmo Housing Co., St. Elmo, Ill. (1928) and Prefabricated Prod. 
ucts, Inc., Seattle, Wash. (1929). 

Not only did the manufacturers of such sectional houses continue to 
be active up to the time of the crystallization of the prefabrication move- 
ment as such, and throughout the period of experimentation which fol- 
lowed, but it is also true that the more radical types of prefabrication 
tended more and more to resemble their prosaic “‘sectional’”’ cousins. This 
was the case both with the new systems that were introduced and with 
the modifications that were made in some of the older systems. American 
Houses, for example, which started operations with a steel frame, com- 
position panel house, by 1938 had abandoned this construction in favoi 
of wood-frame panels made up on jig tables but shipped to the site with 
neither interior nor exterior finish. (ARCH. Forum, July °40). Sheets of 
5/16 in. plywood used as sheathing were nailed to conventional 2 x 4 in. 
studs 16 in. on centers, with 2 x 4 in. top and bottom plates. Each wall 
section had a half stud on one side and this was nailed to the stud on the 
adjoining section at the time of erection. Siding, usually asbestos-cement 
shingles, was furnished for site application, as was the 14 in. gypsum 
board used as the interior finish. Floor panels, without finished flooring, 
were furnished, and precut roof framing supplied for site assembly. 
Virtually the only feature of the company’s original construction system 
that was retained was the use of 4 x 8 ft. panels, which—unlike the panels 
used in most of the sectional systems—could be adapted to almost any 
floor plan. In some of American Houses’ more recent work, even this 
feature has been temporarily discontinued. 


“PRECUT” HOUSES 

Closely allied with, and developing alongside the sectional house from 
the time of its inception has been the “precut’’ house, also known as 
the “mail order” house. At first blush this type of construction, familia 
to most Americans because of its popularity as a subject for movie come- 
dies of the custard pie era, would seem only remotely connected with 
the question of prefabrication. This is not actually the case. As a 
matter of fact, the lowly precut probably represents the most extensive 
application of factory production to housing made to date. This is true 
not only because of the great volume of work that has been done accord- 
ing to the precut method in the past 40 years, but also because in most 
of the widespread applications of this plan house designs were rigidly 
standardized, with all of the materials sized and numbered under factor, 
conditions by belt line techniques. Still another of the professed virtues 
of prefabrication—the “package” and fixed-price character of the prod- 
uct—was also present in the precut house to an unusual extent, since the 
sales plan ordinarily included every item used in its construction down 
to the house numbers and front door key. 
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Sears Roebuck of Newark, N. J., reports that it has sold in this way 
over 110,000 houses in 40 years. The Alladin Co. of Bay City, Mich., re- 
ports the sale of 100,000 units since 1906. ‘The Lewis Manufacturing Co.., 
of the same city, has sold 14,000 since 1911; Pacific Systems of Los An- 
veles, Calif., 38,000 since 1908; and the Gordon-Van Tine Co., of Daven- 
port. Iowa, 25,000 since 1910. All told, certainly a quarter of a million 
houses have been built according to this method—a number probably 
in excess of the total number of sectional and prefabricated houses built 
to date, including the wartime demountables. 

In a typical Sears Roebuck house, all of the lumber was furnished cut 
to length and notched to be fitted together by the local contractor at the 
site. Detailed plans were furnished, and each piece was numbered on the 
plans, with a corresponding number stamped on the piece itself. Precut 
2x 4 in. studs to be erected on 16 in. centers were furnished, together 
with precut joists and precut, prenotched rafters sized according to span 
and also set on 16 in. centers. Windows and doors were preassembled 
with trim precut. Shiplap sheathing and cypress, redwood or red cedai 
siding was furnished precut to be nailed in place at the site over building 
paper. Roof shingles and lath for a plaster interior finish were included. 

Practices of other companies, many of which operated on a regional 


basis, varied according to construction standards in different parts of the 


country. Pacific Systems Homes, Inc., of Los Angeles, operating in Cali 
fornia where a lighter structure had found acceptance, furnished a precut 
house with 2 x 3 in. studs to be erected on 2 ft. centers or 2 x 4 in. studs 
to be set on the same centers where local custom required. Again in con- 
formance with the local practice, siding was furnished to be placed over 
felt without sheathing, although wood sheathing could be ordered. Fo 
an interior finish, precut redwood or fir boards or plaster board was 
‘urnished. Where the wood finish was used, it was covered with Sanitas 
‘loth. Precut roofers were included together with shingles for the roof. 
or alternately roofing felt, asphaltum and 2-ply asbestos roofing. This 
company was originally known as Pacific Ready Cut Houses, and, in 
iddition to houses of precut lumber, now also offers panel houses pro- 
luced by the jig-table method in preassembled sections. 
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Walter Jakway 
’ 


Plant (left) and typical product of Pacific 
Systems Homes, Inc., of Los Angeles. Pacific 
Systems formerly sold a large number of pre- 
cut houses on the West Coast. more recently 
has been making sectional houses for war 
projects. 





Precut framing system developed by the Long 
Bell Lumber Co. for use in individually de- 
signed houses based on a 16 in. module. 
Round plate and ridge pole permitted root 
Pitch to vary according to the length of the 
rafters, without special notching. 
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Various stages in a system of precutting 
framing lumber to individual house plans, 
worked out by Builder Paul de Huff in 1938. 
Top picture shows special saw table with 
spacer tabs which permitted simultaneous 
cutting in various lengths, middle picture 
packaged members ready for trucking to the 
job, lower picture assembly of frame. 
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In addition to the standardized precut house, there have also been a 
number of attempts to develop systems of precut framing of more uni 
versal application, for assembly according to individual plans. One suc} 
system was that developed in 1933 by the Long Bell Lumber Sales Corp.. 
of Kansas City, Mo. Based on the use of sills notched at 16 in. intervals to 
receive the specially notched ends of precut studs, this method aimed at a 
modular system of planning with the 16 in. stud spacing as the basi 
module, and complete planning flexibility within multiples of this unit. 
For roofs, a standard precut rafter that could be used for any desired 
nominal roof pitch was furnished. A round ridge pole and round-top 
plate was provided to receive round notches in the rafters, which could 
thus be set at various angles without varying the cut of the notches. 

Another attempt at this type of precut framing, designed for complete 
flexibility in design, was that developed by Builder Paul De Huff unde 
the auspices of the Building Construction Association of Southern Cali. 
fornia and the Lumber and Allied Institute of Los Angeles (Arcu. 
ForuM, Dec. °38). In this system, a list of the required framing lumber 
was made on a set of special forms directly from the architect's plans and 
given to a sawyer-grader working before a swing saw with a semiauto- 
matic cutting guide equipped with selective stops to control the length of 
the material cut. At the beginning of the operation, stops were pulled out 
on the guide corresponding to all of the various lengths of lumber re- 
quired. Cheaper grades of lumber could be “up-graded,” thus absorbing 
the cost of the precutting operation, because the sawyer-grader could 
choose a stop for the piece of lumber in hand, eliminating bad parts and 
cutting required lengths of sound lumber. When the necessary number 
of pieces of any one length had been cut, an assistant, who stacked the 
lumber according to length, would remove that particular stop from the 
guide. Since a large percentage of the framing lumber used in any house 
is in quite short pieces, the grader was able in this way to salvage a con- 
siderable quantity of lumber which would otherwise not have been con- 
sidered suitable for framing purposes. 


INFLUENCE OF SHEET MATERIALS 

If the present widespread use of prefabricated wood-panel construction is 
related at least as closely to the early sectional and precut houses which 
antedated the prefabrication movement as it is to that movement itself, it 
is equally the result of the development of a number of new materials 
intended primarily for conventional construction. Foremost among these 
are the so-called sheet materials—plywood, fiber board, plaster and gypsum 
board and other wall finishes made in thin sheets of large sizes. At the 
time of the appearance of the first sectional houses, no such materials 
were available. The assembly of wall sections was necessarily laborious, 
involving the application of numerous narrow pieces of sheathing on the 
outside of the frame, and, if an interior finish was to be provided in the 
factory, nailing in place hundreds of pieces of lath or an almost equally 
large number of thin matched boards. The idea of prefabrication as a 
theory of construction, at least as applied to the lighter materials such as 
wood, did not appear until panel construction was itself suggested by 
the availability of new materials like wallboard and plywood in large, 
thin sheets. 

Not only did the emergence of such materials provide much of the 
impetus behind the first proposals for panel houses, their further develop- 
ment, particularly as regards weatherproofing and larger sizes, has had 
much to do with basic prefabrication trends. Most of the early systems 
that carried the name Prefabrication were based on the use of the 4 x 8 
ft. wall and fiber boards available at the time they were developed, and 
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employed panels that were this size or smaller. Today, a majority of the 
houses being built employ larger panels, frequently the length of an en- 
tire room, that are primarily the result of the availability of sheet materials 
in larger sizes. The effect of this development has not only been to elimi 

nate unsightly (or unpopular) joints on the inside walls, but also the 
elimination of hundreds of lineal feet of through-wall joints to be 
weatherproofed, double studs at 4 ft. intervals and a good deal of the 
trouble which formerly resulted from accumulated errors due to the 
large number of joints created by smaller sections. 

One of the first manufacturers of sheet materials to recognize the im- 
portance of this factor was The Homasote Co., of Trenton, N. J. (Arcu. 
ForuM, Dec. ’40). As early as 1936 Homasote developed a system of pre- 
fabrication through wall, floor and roof panels assembled on jig tables 
in local lumber yards and using Homasote’s extra-large, 8 x 14 ft. sheets 
to create jointless, room-sized panels. Based on a carefully worked out 
system of modular design, the Homasote method could be applied to 
virtually any plan with only minor changes in dimensions. In war hous 
ing this system has been used by a number of general contractors for 
housing developments of enormous size, most notably for a single com 
munity of 5,000 units at Norfolk, Va., built at the rate of 54 houses a day. 

On the basis of a somewhat similar plan of operations, the Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association in 1939 projected a system for use by lumber yards 
and builders in which room-size sections were preassembled with plywood 
as an interior finish and as a sheathing on the exterior. Conventional 
2 x 4 in. framing was used, and interior plywood finish was glued in 
place. Doors and windows were framed into the wall section in the shop. 
Ceilings were assembled in room-size panels with a light, | x 2 in. frame, 


and connections between the various panels were formed with 1, in. 
plywood splines slipped into slots in the framing members. Precut joists 
and rafters were used, and shingles or clapboard siding applied at the site. 

Although large sheets of material were not the basis of the room-size 
panels used in the DFP system, at least two of the companies to apply the 
system worked out means of their own to produce such over-size sheets. 
One of these was the Speedwall Co. of Seattle, Wash., which developed 
a special scarf connection to join the 4 x 8 ft. plywood sheets into larger 
panels, and special covering of cotton duck to cover the joints and grain 
of the wood and provide a base for paint. Another was the Pease Wood- 
working Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio, which devised a splined connection to 
join the plywood sheets together and, in some cases, built the entire side- 
wall of the house as a single unit. As in the regular DFP method, precut 
roof rafters were used, but floors were factory-assembled in panel form, 
including finish hardwood flooring. 
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Application of Homasote “Precision Built” 
system of prefabrication (Barrett & Hilp, Build- 
ers) in war housing. Pictures at top of page 
show shop assembly, on jig tables, of wall 
and roof panels, middle picture job assembly 
of floor panels, bottom picture truck-cane lift- 
ing roof panels in place. 
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Earl W. Reinhold Protos 


“Conventional” prefabrication for war hous- 
ing, as practiced by The Day Housing Corp. 
(Joseph P. Day). Houses were structurally al- 
most exactly like conventional wood-frame 
buildings, the only difference being in the 
method of assembly, which was carried out 
in the shop. 


As the result of the wartime demand for demountable houses, mos: 
other manufacturers of sheet materials have also turned their attention to 
the needs of the prefabricators and are providing their materials in spe- 
cial sizes and special forms to speed and simplify panel fabrication. A no 
table example of this trend is the work of the Upson Co., manufacturers 
of extra large, (8 x 14 ft.) prefinished wallboard, which offers a special! 
service for prefabricators and builders of war housing including panels 
cut to size at the factory for projects of 100 or more units. Another feature 
of the Upson Strong-Bilt panel is the method of attachment—a special 
pronged fastener which is nailed to the stud before applying the sheet 
and secures the panel from behind, thus leaving the prefinished surface 
unmarred by nails. 


“CONVENTIONAL” FABRICATION 


Most of the companies mentioned above, and a majority of those de- 
scribed on the succeeding pages who are producing the bulk of the wood- 
panel houses for war housing, employ what might be called “conven 
tional” prefabrication, that is, construction systems in which new methods 
of assembly are used, but the basic structure of the typical wood-trame 
house remains largely unchanged. While this is not true of all of the 
manufacturers of war housing, it is true that many of the demountable 
houses now being built are structurally indistinguishable from ordinary 
frame houses once they are put together. In this respect they are a far 
cry from what was generally envisioned as prefabrication in the early 
stages of the movement. 

This fact is no indictment of prefabrication as a whole — as is some- 
times claimed — or of either the more-or-less conventional systems or 
their more radical rivals. Actually, it is primarily an expression of the 
fact that, while large numbers of panel houses are being built, real mass 
production has been achieved in only a relatively few instances, and in 
most of these with little assurance of its continuing for any length of time. 
Under such conditions, there is littke opportunity for those systems in- 
volving fundamental “reengineering” of the house structure to prove 
themselves over more conventional methods—if, indeed, they have vet 
been developed to the point where such “reengineering” can produce 
cost savines over regular wood framing. 

This subject is reserved for the next chapter, which will approach 
the various systems of prefabrication from the point of view of actual 
structural changes, as well as changes in method of assembly. The 
balance of this installment is devoted to a company-by-company review 
of the outstanding prefabrication organizations — on the basis of volume 
of work actually performed — which are now making construction history 
and laying the foundations of the prefabrication industry. Not all 
prefabricators, and certainly not all of the companies which are con- 
cerned with the subject of prefabrication, have been included. Instead, 
THE Forum is training its spotlight on those direct producers of houses 
in panel form who have manufactured a thousand or more such units — 
the “big frogs’’ in the as-yet-small puddle which is the prefabrication 
industry. To theorists of all stripes it directs attention to the histories, 
methods of operation and underlying assumptions which are behind 
these most successful operations. To everyone in Building it points to 
their importance as an infant industry. And, in so doing, it calls atten- 
tion to still another war building job well done. 


(To any reader who is interested in studying particular aspects of the subject further THE 
FORUM will supply without charge a complete bibliography of 85 FORUM articles on pre- 
fabrication that have been published since 19372.) 
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A DIRECTORY OF WARTIME PREFABRICATORS 





American Houses, 570 Lexington Ave.. N. Y. C.. 
was organized in 1932 by Architect Robert W 
McLaughlin. Beginning with modern design, Ameri 
can Houses changed to precut and partially pre 
1ssembled wood panel nstruction and traditiona 
exteriors in 1935. Recent additions to he American 


family include New England Houses, Inc., Concord 
N. H.; Paine Lumber Co., Ltd shkosh, Wis.; and 
southwest American Houses, Inc., 2005 Canal St 


Houston, Texas, creating a nation-wide organization 


with 11 factories in 9 states, capable of serving the 
entire U. S. Maximum production rate is 2,500 
4,000 depending on size of units, and present rate 
is 2,000 houses a month. They now have 6,000 un- 
filled orders. Their products go to farms, oil com 

inies, public and private housing projects in war 
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Allied Housing Associates, Inc., Langhorne, Pa., began manufac- Alladin Co., Bay City, Mich., has been in the ready-cut house busi 
turing prefabricated and partially-prefabricated houses ness since 1906 (typical catalog pages above). During 
in 1936. From factories in Bristol, Pa., Norfolk, Va. and 942 they concentrated largely n buildings for the 


Baltimore, Md., they serve the Eastern Seaboard. Prior armed forces, shipping the units to Alaska, Southwest 


F to 1942 they sold 450 dwelling units for private use. Pacific, Iceland and Africa. Plants are located in Michi 





Their factories, with a present production rate of 200 gan, Oregon, Georgia and Illinois to produce 3,000 
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houses a month, and a claimed potential of 600, have houses in 90 days. Prior to 1942 they claimed sales 
4 produced 2,800 units for public war housing. Present totalling 100,000. An interesting prewar product of theirs 
unfilled orders: 550 units. Other buildings produced for was the mobile Pullman” house developed in 1937 (AF 


~ man 


war: shelters, dormitories, aviation spotting towers Fel 38, p. 70). 
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each day, with an exterior finish of redwood siding. At 
Vallejo Homasote was used for the exterior. All houses 
were made in panels and bolted together on the job. 


Metal Strap— +l’ Insulation between Studs 
Fin-F} | 
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. — i +—______| /'\I Barrett & Hilp, San Francisco, Calif., building contractors, began pre- 

cut LOOGEL ; fabricating houses in 194] using the Homasote system. : 
a3 a | They built 922 units for FWA’s huge Vallejo, Calif., war $ 
ees } ‘ housing project, designed by Architect William Wilson $ 
| — Wurster, and 5,000 units at Portsmouth, Va., (AF, June ‘42 i 
o-d3 * 18 Crow/ Space f':: le: 2] p. 370). In the latter project 56 houses were fabricated H 
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Bank Building & Equipment Corp. of America, 7513 S. Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo., started prefabricating houses in 1942 in their factory in 
St. Louis. Present production rate is only 8 houses a month, with a 
potential of 375 to 400. Houses are made in panels, with site work 
restricted to assembly, painting, plumbing, electrical work and roofing. 
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Bennett Lumber Corp., N. Tonawanda, N. Y., has manufactured ready- E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn. began producing prefabricated houses 
cut and sectional houses for 20 years. The factory at in sections in July, 1942. Since that time 1200 units for public war 
North Tonawanda has a capacity of 100 units a month, housing have come out of their Memphis factory, with a produc- 
on a one shift basis. Bennett has already produced tion rate of 200 houses, and a claimed potential of 500 houses a 
thousands of houses, and one of the latest projects, at month. Each 2-bedroom house consists of about fifty sections, bolted 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, included 250 units. together on site. Present unfilled orders: 300 units. 
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Celotex Corp., 120 S. La Salle St.. Chicago, Ill., manufactures precut wall 
panels for the John B. Pierce Foundation’s horizontal method 
of construction, employed by selected contractors. At two 
Celotex plants, in Metuchen, N. J., and Marrero, La., parts of 
1,500 houses are produced each month. The precutting and 
assembly of wall frames, floor panels and roof trusses is done 
in outside mills. The wall panels consist of Cemesto Board, 
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Ivon R. Ford Lumber Co., McDon- 
ough, N. Y., has been producing sec- 
tional houses since 1935. Prior to 
1942 it sold 555 units for private use. 
Since then the factory (potential: 
60 units a month) produced 60 
houses for private housing. Unfilled 
orders amount to 26 units. 
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and window frames with prefitted windows are installed where 
needed. Prior to 1942 Celotex sold panels for 1,000 units for 
private use. Since that time 2,500 more houses have been 
built. Apart from ordinary dwelling units, Celotex has pro 
duced panels for 60-man dormitories, Coast Guard barracks, 
officers’ quarters and two-story women’s dormitories. 





David Blumenthal 











¢ Empire Housing Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., 
dnchod New York City. was formed in 1942, and has 
F been responsible for 2,000 prefabricated units 

= , at Newport News, Va. All houses are made in 
bx rom panels, and joined on site with a minimum of 
bolts. One large plant in Danville, Va. has 
a capacity of 800 units a month, and is operat 
ores ing at this rate now. 
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Green Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss., 
began production of precut and 
partly prefabricated houses two 
years ago in its Laurel plant, 
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shipping the units as far as 1,000 b 
miles. It has been engaged in 7 F a Ganateon Homes 
prefabrication of CCC camps TOR | 
ind similar buildings since 1934. | i WJ Bic 2M. 
For the war housing program | B 
the company as produced 4,000 yi é Gunnison Housing Corp., New Albany, Ind., pioneered in the pro- 
it dwelling units to date. Produc- fe F duction of stress-covered panels surfaced with exterior 
tive capacity has been at times — > J a! plywood. Panels are assembled in hot presses using 
990 houses a month, with a waterproof plastic adhesive. Hardwood plywood is used 
higher potential. At the same on living-room walls for decorative effect. The factory 
: time the plant produced 20,000 LIV:-RM ° RM in New Albany has sent out prefabricated houses to 
H square feet of b racks per day. 15-3 every state, and is working at a rate of 600 units a 
' Though the company has not en- month. Gunnison started production in 1935, and has 
§ tered the commercial markets so . perfected prefabrication on a true mass-production, 
far, it has an open mind toward ° ~ | ci assembly line basis. The corporation is now making 
: changes in postwar setup, both plywood airplane wings and hutments, together with its 
as to design and distribution. eatin: normal house production. Gunnison was the first pre- 
fabricator to use a moving production line. 
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Green’s Ready Built Homes, 1221 18th Ave., Rockford, Ill. was organized in 
1941 as an outgrowth of the housing division of the 
Goodwillies-Green Box Co., who developed the 
glued-plywood, wall-sized panels used in the system. 
Prior to 1942, Green's sold 100 units for private use, 
and since that time has produced another 200 units 
for public war housing projects. The production 
potential of their Rockford plant is 150 units a month, 
which sell (without land) for $2500 for a two-bedroom, 
$3,000 for a three-bedroom house. The territories 
served cover most of the Middle West. They plan ex- 
tensive changes in their construction method, house 
design and distribution setup to meet the needs of a 
peacetime market. 
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E. F. Hodgson Co., 1110 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass., is the 
oldest prefabricator in the U. S. It 


began selling sectional houses in 
1892, and had produced well over 
100,000 prior to 1942. The houses 
consist of prefabricated panels, 
which are bolted together with a 
special ““keywedge” bolt. The factory 
at Dover, Mass., is turning out mis- 
cellaneous structures for the Army 
and Navy, as it did in World War I 
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Hussman-Ligonier Co., St. Louis Mo., established in 1921, originally 
manufactured refrigeration equipment. They are now making panel 
prefabricated houses in two plants, with a total capacity of 350 
units a month. Pictures show a project at Norfolk, Va. Other current 
jobs include projects at Louisiana, Mo., Middle River, Baltimore, Md. 
and Kingsbury-LaPorte, Ind. 
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Houston Ready-Cut House Co., Houston, Tex., was organized in 19) 


to supply sectional houses for the oil industry, and had 
produced, prior to 1942, over 12,000 sectional and ready 
cut houses. From its factory in Houston, with 


I ypacity 
of 600 units a month, the company serves Texas and 
Louisiana. It manufactured, in 1942, 1,700 houses for put 


lic war housing projects, and 400 for private projects 
Before the war Houston Ready-Cut supplied many Gov 
ernment agencies such as FWA, FSA, CCC and the 
Dept. of Agriculture. It also built 4,573 plywood tent 
frames and a complete flying school for the Army. At 


present the mpany is engaged in ordnance work 











John A. Johnson Contracting Corp., 270 4lst St., Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
began producing for sale in 1941 and has since manu 
factured over 5,000 prefabricated houses for public war 
housing. Three plants at Pemberton, N. J. serve the 
Eastern Seaboard with a capacity of 500, and a claimed 
potential of 960 houses a month. Their products include 
various Army structures, trusses and subassemblies 
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THE PREFABRICATED HOUSE 


Libbey-Owens Ford Glass Co., Toledo, O., has converted a portion of T. C. King Co., Anniston, Ala., began 





Hedrich Blessing 


eg sroduction o! portabpie 1é 
one glass factory to the mass production of prefabri- mountable buildings in 1935, and had sold about ten 
cated war houses to help the Government meet housing thousand units prior to 1942 to the CCC. Army and other 


sii C10 


shortages in war production centers. The factory makes Government agencies. Their factory in Anniston produces 
wall panels of plywood glued to a stud frame. Wall, panels and precut framing members. The cc f 
floor and roof sections are then shipped to the site 


| o) = 


the plant is 500 units per month. Since January 1942 
and assembled in a few hours. they have prefabricated 2,000 houses for public war 
housing. 500 units are on order at the present time 








J. C Allen & Son. Photos 


National Homes Corp., Lafayette, Ind., began production { 
and had sold 816 units for private use prior to 1942. Durinc 
the past year they produced 2 


ep 665 units for public war hous- 
ing projects, and 102 units for private projects. Their Lafayette 
plant is working at its maximum capacity 10uses per 
miles. At 


month, which it sends out over a distance 
The houses 


present their unfilled orders amount to 2,872 
are prefabricated in panels on an assembly-line, and grouped 
into four types: Two 2-bedroom types selling for $2,000 and 
$2,400 and two 3-bedroom types, priced at $2,400 and $3,600. Their 
plans for postwar distribution are not final, but they are emphatic 
as to their intention to prefabricate after the war. For the postwar 
period they envisage certain ch 





anges in construction, design and 
distribution, but precise data are not yet ready for publication. 
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Miles Berné Photos 





Plywood Structures, 6307 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif., began production for sale in 
1939. They license prefabricators to manufacture stress-covered panels 
special connecting spline, introduced by them. Nearly all their work has been 
done in the West, and, although no houses had been sold for private use prior 
to 1942, 6,400 units have since been produced for public war housing projects. 
Apart from individual dwelling units, they have built the first prefabricated 
dormitories (Vallejo—FSA), and many barracks. At present they have 1,683 
unfilled orders, and claim that their capacity is unlimited, due to the fact that 
The selling prices range from 


all their contracts are sublet. 


$1,500 to $15,00C 





Strasser Photos 
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Pease Woodwork Co., Inc., Turrill St., Cincinnati, Ohio prefabricated 


its first Peaseway House in 1940. The factory at Ham- 
ilton, ©O., produces wall-length exterior and room- 
length floor panels. All joists and rafters are precut and 
set conventionally in the field. Prior to 1942, 400 houses 
were sold for private use, and 600 units have been sold 
since for private housing. Present production rate is 
75 units per month, with a claimed potential of 125. 


1943 


ind the 


Southern Mill & Manufacturing Co., 525 
S. Troost St., Tulsa, Okla., has been 
manufacturing “Sturdybuilt” sectional 
houses since 1919, selling principally 
to oil companies and industrial firms 
but also supplying several for the CAA 
From three factories in Tulsa, Longview, 
Tex., and Wichita, Kan., they ship the 
panel-prefabricated units to the South 
and Middle West. The factories have a 
present production rate of 450 houses a 
month, with a claimed potential of 900. 
Prior to 1942, the company sold 4,500 


units for private use. Since that time 3 
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have been produced for 


public, and 30 for private war housing. Present unfilled orders amount 
to 423 units, and the selling price of the units varies from $3,000 to 


$3,800. They plan certain changes in the setur 





of postwar production. 
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Travelodge Corp., 1120 Madison Street, Lynchburg, Va., started pro 
duction in 1940, but did not get properly under way until 








Texas Pre-Fabricated House & Tent Co., Dallas, Tex., began production public war housing absorbed 1,000, private housing 300 
in two factories in 1941, but planning and experimenta- of its units. Prefabricated in panels, houses include 





tion had been going on for some time previously. Its various types for the armed forces. 14 factories in the 





Victory is fully prefabricated, demountable and South produce 840 units a month, with present unfilled 
portable, and in extensive use by the armed forces. rders amounting to 600. 
Vernon Heger Norman T. Van Pelt, Photos 























Stewart & Bennett, National City, Calif., are one of the original prefabricators 
on the West Coast. After research into prefabrication methods they be 
yan producing stressed-surface panels, based on experiments at the 
Bureau of Forestry, University of Wisconsin. In all projects to date, 





The 24 prefabricators described above 


which include those at Chesterton, Chula Vista and Azure Vista, ply- include most, ij not all of the firms 
wood has been used almost exclusively. In the above-mentioned projects which have been most active in the war 


a cold glue plywood was covered with shingles after erection. A war- 
time product is the ‘Port-O-Barrak”, a hutment that can be erected by 
two men in 45 minutes. 


period to date. To complete this direc- 
tory, other firms are listed on page 110. 
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He takes a last look, weighs whether to leap. 


~-cond only to private architects in aspirin 
onsumption are the pain-wracked pri- 
ate home builders. Early in the war 
the first in a series of restrictive and 
freeze orders started popping 
irom war production agencies. Any review 
f these directives in sequence makes it 
-urprising that as many as 300,000 housing 
units have been privately produced in 
1942. That the situation is not worse 
must be eredited chiefly to the activities 
of a small group of outstanding developers, 
who, through the National Association of 
Home Builders, have had a vigilant watch 
over the private builders’ place in the pro- 
cram. Top names on the builders’ honor 
role include Texan Hugh Potter; Herbert 
Nelson, Executive Vice President of the 
National Association of Real _ Estate 
Boards; Fritz Burns, NAHB President: 
Robert P. Gerholz, Flint, Michigan de- 
veloper; Frank W. Cortright, NAHB’s 
executive secretary, and Henry Price its 
secretary. 


rippling 


While other industries were “fortunate” 
enough to become fatalities early in the 
war, the home building industry, led on 
by well-meaning, if futile promises, and 
plagued by its own labor, finance, and 
supply gremlins, has been rapidly dissi- 
pating its working capital. The private 
builders, determined but groggy, kept 
sinking increasingly large sums of money 
in an endeavor to recoup losses. They were 
eager to carry on—even though the pros- 
pect of erecting housing for rental to 
inmigrant war workers offered limited and 
dubious profits and numerous difficulties. 
But many were convinced that if they 
gave up they would be unable to rebuild 
postwar, the organizations they had pain- 
stakingly developed. 

Much criticism has been leveled at the 
private builders for failure to provide 
their share of war housing. Actually the 
fault lay largely with the Government. The 
Second Truman Committee Report, point- 
ing up the failures of the war program, 
seems to be directed especially toward the 
housing phase. It placed the blame on: 

1. “Inadequate overall planning within 
Government agencies at the beginning of 
various programs, and delay in deter- 
mining basic policies necessary to carry 
out such programs effectively. 

2. “Conflicting responsibility for various 
phases of the war program, resulting in 
delays and ‘buck passing’. 

3. “Hesitancy of Government to adopt 
unpopular or unpleasant policies long after 
the facts clearly indicated that such 
policies were necessary.” 


BUILDER’S REQUESTS 


For the balance of 1943 the industry is 
making these requests: 


APRIL 1943 


& It wants the rules. no matter how drastic. 
fixed once for all, so that it can 


plan 
on known factors. 


It WPB,. which determines the 
supply of materials, and NHA, which fixes 
the minimum construction requirements to 


wants 


coordinate their efforts; it wants the 
paper work at present routed through 
FHA, NHA and WPB regional offices 
simplified. 


Blt wants the rental housing 
of Title VI liberalized. 


provisions 


It wants FHA to take into account in 
its evaluations increasing labor and ma- 
terial costs. It wants FHA to expand its 
field offices to expedite building operations. 


Plt wants OPA to raise the ceiling price 
of lumber in certain instances. if this step 
is necessary to insure a continuing flow of 
the critical material. 


®& And it wants, from NHA, relaxation of 


the present requirements that housing 
cannot be sold until after four months 


occupancy. Builders feel that the 30- 
months period to accumulate a 10% down 
payment affords the war worker favorable 
enough terms. (Canadian builders how- 
ever, would welcome the 4-months rental 
clause since they at present have to rent 
their units for 2 years.) Under the four- 
months occupancy clause the builder is 
unprotected against the war worker who 
vacates, leaving the house in a _ mess. 
From NHA they further ask an early dis- 
tribution of priorities. They are fearful 
that at the end of 1943 the private housing 
situation will still be as acute as now. 
The private builder, who ordinarily can 
turn out a group of houses in 90 days from 
the issuance of FHA commitments to final 
inspection, finds Government red tape and 


Michigan developer Gerhotz 
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fnancing dfficulties frequently 
down to nine months. 


slow bitin 


INDUSTRY HEADACHES 


\ big housing headache for builders of 
private war housing is the priorities quota 
system. Since 1941 quotas sufficient for 
417,000 privately built units have been 
made availabie. Against this total, 254,000 
units have been completed or were under 
construction as of January 1. These were 
built under the priority system. The 300, 
000 units built privately in 1942 included 
many erected without priority. It is esti 
mated that quotas, out of the supply left. 
number 170,000 units. The present quota 
is supposed to be for inmigrant workers 
during the fiscal year ending July 1, 1943. 
Of the 170,000 units, priorities have been 
60,000 Fifty-thousand 
units have been distributed to the various 
FHA offices for use by builders. The final 
60,000 have not yet been distributed. Rea 
son: in many instances the priorities will 
have to be recaptured from areas where 
the need has dropped off, or where build- 
ers have decided to suspend operations. 


issued on units. 


Quota Tangles. The builders and NHA 
disagree to some extent on quota distribu- 
tions. Priority quotas are often not used 
up by builders because they are assigned 
to one-industry towns experiencing tempor- 
ary war booms, or to outlying areas neat 
large cities where the long-term housing 
market Private builders want 
additional inducements in order to build 
homes in these areas: either permission to 
sell houses so that if the market folds their 
position may be secure, or a raise in rent 
ceilings commensurate with risks. 

At present only two rental brackets are 
allowed, one from $30 to $40 per month 
(shelter rent) and the other from $40 to 
$50 per month. The Government specifies 


is dismal. 





Exec. Sec. of NAHB Cortright 
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how many units are to be built in each 
bracket in the various areas. Builders con- 
tend that at present too many of the units 
are spotted in the lower brackets. They 
feel that there should be an intermediate 
bracket between $40 and $45. (There 
is a third bracket for housing under $30 a 
month, but it applies only in a few southern 
localities where the cost level is low.) 

Possible compromises are indicated be- 
tween NHA and the builders—especially 
since Congress has made it plain it wants 
private builders given the first opportunity 
of satisfying war housing needs. It is quite 
likely that NHA,. using the new General 
Order 60-6, will recapture quotas from 
places where priorities are not being used, 
and allot them to areas where builders can 
do the job. 

There is still the necessity for more lib- 
eral evaluations on the part of FHA. Since 
it is an insuring agency it has had to be 
conservative. It has been difficult for FHA 
appraisers accustomed to peacetime prac- 
tices to adapt themselves to the liberal 
valuations necessary to make Title VI 
effective. Congress clearly recognized a 
distinction between peace- and wartime 
mortgages by authorizing their separation. 


RAYS OF HOPE 


Homebuilders, optimistic by nature see a 
few rays of hope: 


1. The establishment of NHA as a 
claimant agency under the Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan. If the plan proves workable, 
the result will be the end of the present 
“hunting license” priority system and the 
beginning of “certified check” allotments. 

2. The January 21 amendment to the 
War Housing Construction standards per- 
mitting increases of 10 to 15% in permitted 
floor footage. removal of the ban on soft 
wood lumber for flooring and sub-flooring 
and the extension of the states in which 
wood frame construction is permitted. 


3. The assignment of AA-3 preference 
ratings to new construction and new rerates 
with only two industries, rubber and high 
octane gas given higher priorities. 

4. The NHA-WPB agreement expressed 
in NHA orders 60-2-3-4-5-6, which give 
the builder greater certainty by clari- 
fying and simplifying the requirements 
controlling the occupancy and marketing 
of privately financed war housing. NHA 
is given sole responsibility for program- 
ming the housing requirements of the in- 
migrant worker. The definition of inmi- 
grant worker is broadened; central cer- 
tification of war workers through the War 
Manpower Commission is provided so that 
builders are permitted to dispose of their 
houses to other than inmigrant workers. 
A simple procedure is set up to obtain 
relief through the modification of the oc- 
cupancy or marketing requirements or 
through changes in sale prices or rent 
levels. 


SUPPLY BOTTLENECK 


Washington building circles are concerned 
about the continued availability of certain 
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key items of equipment—especially space 
heaters and kitchen ranges. WPB feels 
certain that manufacturers will produce 
the needed amounts when the Controlled 
Materials Plan gets working. However, 
some FHA officials are inclined to doubt 
this. 

One proposal receiving serious con- 
sideration is a plan under which the De- 
fense Supplies Corporation would purchase 
a sufficient volume of space heaters, ranges 
and other scarce equipment, and sell it 
later to builders with priority orders. Us- 
ing somewhat the same procedure, the Pro- 
curement Division of the Government has 
already accumulated enough equipment for 
the current public housing program. 
Private builders feel that they should be 
afforded the same opportunities especially 
since part of the reason for the current 
scarcity has been the combing of the mar- 
ket for supplies for public housing. 

Through a recent amendment of L-42, a 
limitation order previously restricting the 
manufacture of certain specified fittings, 
manufacturers are permitted to assemble 
enough trim to take care of bathtubs minus 
fittings that have been frozen in ware- 
houses. 


NHA POLICY 


With many an ear cocked, Commissioner 
Blandford, no pin-up boy in the private 
builder’s office, issued a statement to pri- 
vate builders. 

“The role of war housing is to provide 
adequate shelter for essential war workers 
not already housed within reasonable com- 
muting distances of the plant requiring 
their services . . . If the Commission certi- 
fies that inmigration of war labor is es- 
sential in any given community, it is the 
responsibility of NHA to provide housing 
for those inmigrant workers. 

“The findings of the War Manpower 
Commission as to the family and financial 
status of new workers determines the type 
of housing we must provide. For single 
workers we must make available rooms 
in existing houses or new dormitory 
accommodations. For couples, minimum 
housekeeping facilities are sought. For 
families of three or more, we must utilize 
vacant houses, convert existing structures 
or build new accommodations. . . . The 
NHA cannot schedule new construction 
in any locality except to the extent that 
its housing needs cannot be met through 
use of existing structures. 

“When a program of new construction 
has been approved, the NHA calls for 
private financing wherever there is reason- 
able expectation of continuing economic 
need for the housing after this war, and 
wherever private builders can meet the 
necessary wartime restrictions on _ size, 
location and occupancy. To the extent that 
private financing cannot meet the need 
because of occupancy conditions or tem- 
porary construction, the NHA specifies 
Government financing and the projects are 
built by private contractors under Govern- 
ment contract. There is clearly no sound 
means for private financing of temporary 





projects scheduled for dismantling within 
a few years.” 

This policy declaration appears to 
stake out the ground rules. If the areas 
of operation are restricted, at least they 
are fixed. Builders now know where they 
stand—or do they? 


REQUIRED READING 


For builders, realtors and architects who 
are engaged in war housing or who are 
planning to start housing projects it is 
important that they familiarize themselves 
with the Government documents relating to 
construction materials allowed, construc- 
tion standards that must be followed, and 
the regulations governing the occupancy 
and sale of private war housing. The two 
most important documents are the follow- 
ing: 

®& War Housing Construction Manual— 
effective December 12, 1942. It includes 
the latest War Housing Critical List. 

®& War Housing Construction Standards 
as amended January 21, 1943, and /nter- 
pretation of the War Housing Construction 
Standards, dated February 5, 1943. No 
priority assistance will be given unless 
proposed construction, remodeling or re- 
habilitation conform with the above- 
mentioned critical lists and standards. 
Other Directives with which Homebuilder 
should be familiar are: 

Conservation Order L-41, amended Feb- 
ruary 19 (original order issued April 9 
and later revised on September 1). 
Under this order the cost-ceilings listed 
below cannot be exceeded without the 
approval of local WPB. (For farms, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture County War Board.) 
$200 for residential and certain individual 
construction not essential to the war 
$1,000 for multiple residential 

$1,000 for agricultural 

$5,000 for industrial 

$1,000 for other restricted construction 
not otherwise classified. There has been 
a recently revised procedure for main- 
tenance work on large buildings. Under it, 
all miscellaneous construction jobs cost- 
ing up to $10,000 necessary for the main- 
tenance of large buildings may be included 
in a single application for blanket authori- 
zation. 

BAA-3 Blanket Preference Ratings were 
assigned, under a WPB order issued Jan- 
uary 11, 1943, for use in purchase of mate- 
rials for war housing projects. This affects 
the war housing projects for which pref- 
erence rating P-55 was issued to private 
builders and P 19-d and P 19-h issued to 
public housers. It supersedes any rating 
given previous to January 11, 1943, 
whether used or unused. Priority Regula- 
tion 12 of WPB must be adhered to in ex- 
tending the new rating to a builder’s sup- 
pliers. This uprating applies not only to 
publicly and privately financed war hous- 
ing, but also to conversions. In ratings be- 
low the AA-4 level no changes are made. 


®&PD 105, revised February 10, now cevers 
every phase of residential construction in- 


(Continued on page 90) 
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You supply the doorway 
PEELLE HAS THE DOOR 


’ Built to meet today’s urgent demand, the NEW 
. Peellie Plydoor fits any opening, is quickly installed 
—easily operated. Bonded plywood over strong wood 
framework provides a hollow cell door completely 
weatherproofed—of minimum weight and maximum 
strength. 











Beauty, ease of operation and economy are com- 
bined in the NEW Peelle Plydoor. Prefabricated 
4 under a new principle of wood construction, these 
. doors can be ordered for any size doorway. Light, 

strong and sturdy, they can be manually operated 

} in a jiffy ... roll back like a telescope —out of sight 
into a self-contained unit. No valuable inside space 
needed for installation! Large-scale prefabrication 
enables us to offer you immediate delivery, since the 
Peelle Plydoor uses a minimum of critical materials. 


Peelle engineering advisers, backed by nearly a half- 
century of valuable door-construction experience, 
will be glad to help you solve your door problems. 
Write for complete specifications and information, 
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THE FINEST NAME | 
IN DOORS... 


47 STEWART AVE. —_—S> BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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There is no better paint than white lead, and no better, tougher, more 
durable white lead than EAGLE... pure white lead ground in pure linseed 
oil, and a prime favorite since 1842! 

In 1943, with a Global War whirling round our heads, and with many 
standards suffering, Eagle White Lead remains the pure product it always 
bas been — highest quality! 

[oo, at a time when many shortages are being felt, there is still sufficient 
Eagle White Lead to go around. And it is the year’s best buy in quality 
paint at that—only $2.67 per gallon of finished paint, based on national 
average cost of Eagle White lead and linseed oil! 

So we say, recommend that your clients use this paint that will laugh at 
weather—that will help keep their morale up with its truly beautiful tinish 


—that will save them money on eventual repainting. Recommend pure 
Kagle \WVhite Lead' 


r 


PHE EAGLE-PICHER LEAD COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Member of the Lead Industries Association 
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cluding remodeling. PD 406, formerly used 
to obtain priorities for remodeling, has 
been discontinued. PD 105 forms only are 
to be used, which means that unless aq 
community has been granted a housing 
quota by NHA, no priority assistance can 
be obtained for remodeling. Dwelling 
units produced by private remodeling will 
be charged against the war housing quota 
for the critical business area involved on 
the same basis as new construction. PD 
200 is to be used for all other types of con- 
struction. Stress is laid on compliance 
with NHA order 60-2-3. (See below.) 


CMP 4C and NHA 60-6 Supplement 
No. 1 to Form CMP 4C are applications 
for the allotment of controlled materials 
for construction. It must be filled out by 
those builders whose controlled material 
purchases were not complete by April 1. 
1943. The Controlled Materials Plan 
supersedes the present preference rat- 
ing system for the purchase of certain 
designated “controlled materials.” The 
current list of controlled materials con- 
sists of carbon-steel and copper products. 
The preference-rating system will continue 
to govern deliveries of other than con- 
trolled materials. Allotment of  con- 
trolled materials will be filled ahead of 
other orders bearing preference rating 
regardless of the rating. The preference 
rating for the procurement of other than 
controlled materials, when identified with 
the assigned allotment number, take pre 
cedence over preference ratings of the 
same level which do not bear an allotment 
number. 


DIRECTIVES 


The statement of policy issued jointly by 
WPB and NHA on April 15, 1942 estab- 
lished that NHA would provide “housing 
only for war workers’ inmigration from 
beyond the distance of feasible transporta- 
tion into localities of intensive war produc: 
tion whose activity is indispensable to 
augment the local labor supply to the 
extent necessary for securing maximum 
war production.” By Directive of 7/16/42 
the War Department, Navy and NHA 
agreed that NHA shall program only fo: 
indispensable inmigrant civilian wat 
workers. 


BNHA General Order 60-1, effective 
November 27, 1942, broadens the defin 
tion of indispensable inmigrant wa! 
worker. Under the new definition are in 
cluded essential trades or professiona! 
workers needed in a community containing 
war industries. Example: doctor or healt! 
oficial vital to actual workers’ welfare 
workers on railroad, if read facilities at 
needed to expand a factory's output « 
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Conserves critical war materials... ) | 
Meets War Department Spec. PE-623 ? | 
Built to give lasting, reliable service \ 7 





\\ AR projects must have flush valves that are 

highly dependable . . . long-lived . . . water- 
saving. Yet the critical materials used in the 
manufacture of such valves must be held to the 
minimum. 


lo meet this need, Imperial developed and is 
concentrating its production for the duration on 
Watrous “V” Flush Valves. These valves save 
brass, bronze and other extremely critical metals 
required for the war. They conform to War De- 
partment Specification PE-623 and are approved 
lor use on government projects. 

These “V™ model valves retain, however, W at- 
rous proved design and excellence of workman- 
ship, and they will give lasting, economical 
Resets: "V¥" Model retains Watrous proved design 


As will be noted from the illustration at right, and excellence of workmanship 


“atrous “V” Flush Valves are similar in gen- 


eral appearance and features to the well known 
Watrous “Jewel” Flush Valve. The alternate 
materials used in place of brass and bronze in 
these valves have been selected with extreme 
care to the end that efficiency and dependability 
will be retained. 

It is important to note that all vital working 
parts of the valve remain brass, a vital point in 
assuring long, trouble-free service. 

For detailed information on Watrous “V” 
llush Valves and the combinations to use to 
comply with War Department Specifications 
write for Bulletin 858-W, or see the 1943 Sweet's 
Catalog File, Section 27, Catalog No. 39. 


THE IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO. 


1238 West Harrison Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Like all Watrous Flush Valves. 
the “V” model offers a water-saver 
adjustment. This enables valve to 
be regulated to MINIMUM water 
requirements of fixture by a slight 
turn of the adjusting screw. 


ees = 
Advantages of Watrous system of 
“Single-Step-Servicing” are fully 
embodied in this valve. Under this 






War Dept. 
Spec. No. to Use 


WD-933-WVB 
WD-949 
WD-949 
WD-949-VBF 
WD-932-VB 


} 
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QUICK REFERENCE CHART 


Showing Watrous ‘V' Flush Valve combinations which cor- 
respond to various Item Nos. in War Dept. Spec. PE-623 


Watrous Combination 


Flush Val 


system complete operating unit may 
readily be lifted out. This makes 
possible quick, convenient replace- 
ment of worn washers, ete., if ever 
necessary. 


Valve is shown complete with 
vacuum breaker which provides 
positive protection against back- 
siphonage. 





War Dept. Watrous Combination 
Spec. No. to Use 


Item P-6A WD-932-VB 
Item P-30 WD-939-VB 
Item P-31 WD-939-VB 
Item P-32 WD-941 
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A QUALITY FLOOR me 
BUILT FOR LASTING BEAUTY 


5 : i ° tie e 
It’s long-wearing... beauty-keeping — 


easy-lo-maintain Armstrong’s Linotile 


T is no news to those in the con- 
struction field that most materials 
are still growing scarcer, and often 
quality has been lost because of neces- 
sary substitution of materials. 
Fortunately, when planning resilient 


raw 


floors, you can specify for real beauty 
and long wear . . . for Armstrong's 
Linotile (Oil-Bonded) is still available. 

There’s no other flooring like Lino- 
tile. It is made especially to meet 
the most exacting requirements of long 
service and ease cf maintenance and 
to keep its originalbeauty, even under 
grueling, daily traffic. 


You can specify this flooring with 





complete assurance that it will back 
you up with the dependable perform- 
ance your clients expect of a truly fine 
product. For more than 25 years, Lino- 
tile has been chosen 
dependability. 

For full details see SWEET’S, or 
write to us for samples and complete 
information. Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Resilient Tile Floors Depart- 
ment, 2304 Duke St., Lancaster, Pa. 


because of its 


The Army-Navy “E”’ flies 
over our Lancaster factories. 
It was awarded for excellence 
in the production of shells, bombs, bomb 
racks, cartridge cases, aircraft parts, floors for 


war uses, and many other vital materials. 





This rugged, beautiful floor of Armstrong’s Linotile (Oil-Bonded) is serving well in the lobby of the 
attractive Tower Restaurant in Sibley, Lindsay ¢ Curr Department Store, Kiochester, New York. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
RESILIENT TILE FLOORS 


INDUSTRIAL ASPHALT TILE A) GREASEPROOF ASPHALT TILE 


CONDUCTIVE 


ASPHALT TILE 


LINOTILE (OIL-BONDED) 
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| military 


products. However, they are 
further subject to the inmigratory terms 
of certain carefully specified conditions 
and length of residence in the area. 


OCCUPANCY RULES 


(mNHA General Order 60 -2-3, effective 
|February 5, 1943, according to NHA 
'Counsel Leon Keyserling, “were designed 
(to give the private builder as much cer. 
|tainty as possible in his operation; to co- 
|ordinate in one place all the scattered 
| rules hitherto issued; to provide for quick 
| decisions at the local level and to give a 
method of review for particular cases of 
hardship.” 


These regulations apply to all private 
war housing built under preference rating 
application filed on or after February 10th. 
Occupancy and marketing of projects built 
under preference ratings applied for prio: 
to that date will be governed by the re- 
quirements on those matters previously in 
force. However, builders are permitted io 
use the broader war worker definition 
| effective November 27, 1942 in determining 
occupancy eligibility. Furthermore, hous- 
ing required to be held for rent may be 
sold in connection with new rules at the 
owner's election, and housing required to 
| be held for sale may be rented after the 
NHA has approved the initial rental. 

For projects covered by the new regula- 
tions the following 
are established. 


principal conditions 


the war eme! 
gency. the housing must be reserved fo! 
rental occupancy by indispensable _ in- 
|migrant war workers as defined by the 
National Housing Agency on November 27. 
These standards of occupancy also apply 
if the original owner sells or transfers such 


1. For the duration of 





| housing, as well as to re-occupancy of the 
| quarters. 


2. After four-months occupancy, the 
10using may be made available to thie 


| 
| 
we 
|eligible war worker occupants by sale or 
| under the lease option plan, provided that 
; ; 

| the option applies only to the tenant, that 


a fair rental for comparable quarters. 
that the purchase price shall be a_ fai: 
market price in no event exceeding $6,000. 
and that the option to purchase may not 
be exercised prior to four months occu 
pancy and shall continue in effect for «! 
least 30 months. 

The Purchaser also must abide by the 
same occupancy and marketing provisions 
which applied to the original owner. 


3. The upon sale do not 
apply to transfers of ownership other than 
| for occupancy purposes, provided that the 


(Continued on page 94) 
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Machine-perfect 
construction 


One man with a power swing-saw turns 
out as many studs as four or five men with 
hand-saws ... and the power sawyer's 
work is far more accurate than the best the 
hand sawyers can do. 


The same advantage of greater accuracy 
applies to: (1) working under the con- 
trolled conditions of an indoor plant—as 
against the unpredictable weather and 
uneven terrain of the field ... (2) manu- 
facturing walls, ceilings, roof and floor- 
ing on flat jig tables—as against slowly 
building the house, piece by piece, in 90 
to 180 days. 

To the architect, these elements of effi- 
cient prefabrication—power equipment, 
jig tables, indoor plans—mean that his 


design is translated into a machine-perfect 
home. 


At the same time, efficient prefabrication 
must be available locally—decentralized 
—to make full use of the architect's crea- 
tive knowledge of the community’s tastes 
and needs. Decentralizing prefabrication 
is a basic achievement of practical, en- 
gineered housing. 


Engineered housing 


For seven years and at a research outlay 
of $300,000, Homasote Company has 


APRIL 1943 





been applying sound engineering prin- 
ciples to the problem of building a home. 
Homasote’s purpose: to help the archi- 
tect who specifies Homasote Building 
and Insulating Board sell more and bet- 
ter houses, profitably. 


Result of this exhaustive research is 
Homasote Precision-Built Construction 
—a system which: 


(1) enables the architect to incorporate 
all the engineering economies cf prefab- 
rication into the homes he designs; 


(2) is based on the use of Homasote 
Board—oldest and strongest insulating 


$36,000,000 experience 


The soundness of Homasote Precision- 
Built Construction has been proved in 
$6,000,000 worth of pre-war, architect- 
designed, private homes erected in every 
part of the country—and $30,000,000 
worth of government housing. 


To the foresighted architect, Homasote 
Precision-Built Construction is the key 


to vast, post-emergency markets: low- . 


cost housing projects, large realty devel- 
opments, homes in all price classes. 





and building board on the market—and 
other standard materials readily available 
in the local area; 


(3) insures the architect's reputation 
against identification with jerry-building; 


(4) saves the architect's detailing time— 
thereby increasing his productivity—by 
providing complete charts and reference 
tables; 


(5) permits complete design freedom— 
any architect's design can be adapted to 
Homasote Precision-Built Construction 
with no change in a single overall dimen- 
sion greater than two inches. 


For more details, write HOMASOTE COMPANY, Trenton, New Jersey 





HOMASOTE 
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THE RAILROADS are among the eariiest and most consistent 
users of Wolmanized Lumber*. Bridge timbers, stringers and 
ties, wharf and platform decking—life is tough on jobs like 
these. But this wood is “alloyed for endurance,’’ armed against 
decay and termite attack, so it can take it. 


RESILIENCE, the cushioning effect between trackbed and sup- 
porting steel, is retained where Wolmanized Lumber is used in 
structures like that illustrated above. This wood also offers 
light weight, ease of handling and erection, high strength. It 
is clean, odorless, paintable. There is no added fire hazard, 
and the wood is not corroded by brine drippings from retriger- 
ator cars. Nor does it corrode its metal fittings. 


SERVICE RECORDS covering millior: of ‘set of Wolmanized 
Lumber, at work for the railroa 
provide evidence of its durabilit; 


2where in industry, 
ibility is given ordi- 
aation with Wolman 
prevents leaching out. 


nary wood by vacuum-pressure 
Salts* preservative. ‘Fibre fixa.v.. 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER is being employed for wartime structures 
all over the world, speeding erection, assuring long life. It will 
do the same for your peacetime construction. American Lumber 
& Treating Company, 1647 McCormick Building, Chicago, Il. 


*Registered Trade Mark 


AN loyet ” FOR ENDURANCE 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER 


PAY Wy Le 
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THE PRIVATE BUILDER... 
(Continued from page 92) 





new owner certifies that he will be subject 
to the same occupancy and marketing re. 
quirements as the original owner. 

4. The occupancy and marketing re 
quirements do not continue subsequent to 
an involuntary transfer, such as a mort 
gage foreclosure. 

The new regulations also establish a 
simple procedure whereby the owners of 
the housing may apply for modification of 
the occupancy or marketing requirements 
or for changes in sales price or rent leve!s. 
All such requests will be filed with the 
local field offices of the Federal Housing 
Administration, which will transmit the 
requests to the NHA for review. 

The uniform procedure established for 
filing petitions to increase rents or sales 
prices or for modification of the rules 
governing occupancy and marketing is 
also extended to private projects built 
under preference rating orders applied 
for prior to February 10. The new rules 
and regulations consolidate and codify 
requirements previously contained in un- 
coordinated documents of several agencies. 
BNHA General Order No. 60 -4-5 dele- 
gates authority to creditors and lenders 
to except remodeling and rehabilitation 
credits from provision of Regulation W 
issued by the board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. 


MATERIAL CONSERVATION 
BNHA 60-6, effective 2/27/43 imple- 
ments the joint declaration of policy of 
WPB and NHA dated 12/11/42 providing 
for conservation of critical materials in- 
corporated into housing projects and for 
the withdrawal or recapture of excessive 
quotas. Among the important points it 
covers are these: 

1. The War Housing Critical List approv- 
ed December 12, 1942. and the War 
Construction Standards approved Jan- 
uary 21, 1943, will apply without qual- 
ification to private projects, whether 
new construction. remodeling or reha- 
bilitation, when the application for pri- 
ority assistance is acted upon favorably 


by FHA after February 27, 1943. 
QUOTA RECAPTURE 


2. If changed conditions necessitate down- 
ward revision in the established private 
construction quota for any critical 
housing area, the revision will be met 
first through withdrawal of the unis- 
sued quota for the area or through re- 
capture of outstanding preference 
rating orders which will not be used 
because of the changed conditions. To 
meet any further revision, FHA will 
recommend to WPB the recapture of 
outstanding preference ratings only if 
the builder has performed no substan- 
tial work on the project. Even then FHA 


mav refrain if undue hardship results. 


‘Continued on page 92) 
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Dreams Come True! 





Today our leaders dream and look toward a future when castles 


will come down out of the air and settle on earth. A man’s home is his 
castle, and the world dreams and plans for the day when every man 
can have a home, a castle, of his own. 

Here is the foundation for making those dreams come true. Our 
organization is laying the groundwork for future production of low 
cost homes, from actual experience today in producing and erecting 
thousands of pre-fabricated houses to meet the shortages resulting 
from population shifts to war manufacturing centers. 

Added to our 32 years of building experience, these mighty projects 


give us a clear view of making man’s sweetest dreams come true. 


HENRY C. BECK CO. 


F.P.H.A. Approved Prefabricators and Erectors 


A DIVISION OF 


CENTRAL CONTRACTING COMPANY 


HENRY C. BECK, President 


)ALLAS TEXAS, 407 Tower Petroleum Bldg. 


PRIL 


1943 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA, 513 First National Bank Bldg. 
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Model 102-W, illustrated at 
right, and Model 103-W, be- 
low, are attractive Miami 
Wood Cabinets. Equipment 
consists of two glass shelves; 
bar-type door stop; stainless 
steel door strike and bullet 
door catch. 














Attractive! 
WO00D 


NM | A NM | Bathroom Cabinets 
SATISFY WARTIME NEEDS... 


MIAMI is producing modern, streamlined, beautiful, wood bathroom 
cabinets for the duration. Their neatly framed mirrors, durable finish and 
compact, easily accessible cabinet space reflect good design and craftsman- 
ship. You will find that they are built to meet today’s needs for real 
service and dependability. These wood cabinets are equipped with con- 
venience features that are standard in MIAMI Metal Cabinets. 

The Miami Line consists of two distinctive wood cabinet models; also, 
wood-framed, wall mirrors in six sizes. The bodies of the new cabinets are 
made of kiln dried hardwood, with joints 
double locked, glued and tenoned; door- 
back of moisture-proof composition board; 
mirrors of double-strength quality; frame 
around mirrors is STEEL (by permission 
of WPB), finished to match the cabinets. 

Whatever your cabinet requirements, 
you may continue to specify MIAMI with 
every assurance that these new cabinets, 
will prove worthy of the name. Write! 
Dept. AF for details. 





r 
| 








MIAMI CABINET DIVISION 
The Philip Carey Mfg. Company 


Dependable Products Since 1873 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 





Miami Wood Framed Mirrors 
are available in six sizes. 
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Delano, Charles E. Merriam, George F. 
Yantis, Henry Dennison, Beardsley 
plan) Ruml. (Other, advisory membe 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Isidor Lubin, Le 
Henderson. ) 

Fights over its existence have been 
continuous. Three years ago the Ho, 
Committee slashed it out of the Independ. 
ent Offices Bill, restored $710,000 to it 
later. Commented the testy Washington 
Star at the time: “Uncle Fred holds his 
job.” 


The Boys of the Board 

Most newsworthy always was Uncle 
Frederic Adrian Delano (see cut, p. 33), 
whose sister was FDR’s mother. Delano is 
Hongkong-born, Harvard-bred, through- 
out his octogenerian career a vigorous 
liberal who early saw the need for plan- 
ning (“As I study history | am impressed 
with the fact that it has only been in 
times of crisis that the people in general 
have given serious thought to the real im- 
portance of nationwide planning.”) His 
interest in housing and land was deepset, 
his sensitivity to digs about nepotism in- 
tense. Fast-aging, glum, retiring Uncle 
Fred is top name on the Board’s mast- 
head, is no longer the active brain behind 
specific recommendations. 





AP 


GEORGE F. YANTIS: “... we are not God.” 


Bright boy Charles William Eliot II (see 
cut, p. 34), grandson of Harvard's late, 
great President, is young (44) Harvard, 
a planner and practising landscape archi- 
tect. Not popular with Capitol Hill be- 
cause of a tendency to professional lofti- 
ness, his metaphysical turn of mind is usu- 
ally apparent in much of the Board's 
published thinking. 

Professorial Charles Edward Merriam is 
middle-aged, scholarly, tyrannical. His is 
the dominant mind in the new Report. 
Lank George Franklyn Yantis is the 
legal mind. Plodding, careful, detail-lov- 
ing Yantis has hovered over every word 
of the document. Describing his commi'- 

(Continued on page 98) 
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| It’s time to take the brakes > 


It’s time to think of the future—and the structures needed 
for a mew era of peacetime living. It’s time to take the brakes 
off your imagination—to prod it into highest activity. 


It’s time to think, too, of converting your designs into 
actualities. For this purpose, many materials will be 
available—each with certain definite qualities—some with 
limitations. 


Sy eh ae 


Foremost among building materials is STEEL—always 
dependable—offering a combination of qualities found 
in no other building material. 


Steel is strong, tough, stiff, safe . . . high in strength to 


weight ratio . . . fireproof and verminproof . . . extremely 





versatile ... easy to work . . . inherently long in life... 
and low in cost, considering its minimum of maintenance 
and years of performance. 


Long ago, Republic acquired a reputation for looking 
‘ ahead—for anticipating future needs. Right now, in its 
/ research departments, Republic is utilizing its vast 
experience in war steels while continuing its relentless 
search for new steels and new ways of applying steel to 
help designers and engineers achieve their fondest 
building dreams. 


When wartime demands no longer come first, Republic 


public 


13 off your imagination 
























again will be ready with an improved line of steels and 
steel building products—the most complete line made 


by a single manufacturer. 


For the present, you will find detailed information in Sweet's 
— 13/5 for sheet products, Toncan Iron, Electro Paintlok, 
Taylor Roofing Ternes, Enduro Stainless Steel—27/2 for 
pipe, Toncan Iron and Republic Steel — 23/5 for electrical 
raceway, Electrunite Steeltubes and Fretz-Moon Rigid Con- 
duit — 15/11 for Truscon steel windows and other products. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 


Berger Manufacturing Division «+ Culvert Division 
Niles Steel Products Division « Steel and Tubes Division 
Union Drawn Steel Division « Truscon Steel Compeng 
Export Department: Chrysler Bldg., New York, N. Y. 





STEELS AND STEEL PRODUCTS 






















Housing that can be erected in six man- 
hours or less, whether military or for 
civilian war workers, is not a post-war 
dream. Texas Pre-Fabricated House 
and Tent Co. has it for you now — plus 
low cost and high personal satisfaction! 


Speedy delivery—as many as ten huts 
or six homes to a freight car—and 
six-hour erection time* are just two of 
the reasons why Victory Huts and 
Homes are the answer to your housing 
problem. Another mighty important 
consideration is that they are fully pre- 
fabricated, demountable and _ portable. 
Many more Texas Pre-Fab features, 
some of them unique, are discussed in 
our new booklet describing Victory 
Huts and Homes, complete with illustra- 
tions, blueprints and construction details. 


SPEED HOUSING V/Uf// 


If you have a housing difficulty, or ex- 
pect to have one in the months ahead, 
send for your copy of “Victory Huts 
and Homes” today and see for yourself 
how quickly, easily and economically 
you can get rid of this “bug”. Just 
write or wire us at Dallas requesting 
“Victory Huts and Homes.” 


*Plumbine and electrical installations natu- 


rally require additional time. 





TEXAS PRE-FABRICATED HOUSE AND TENT CO. 














DPatliia, SEX 


MAKERS OF ‘‘VICTORY’’ HUTS AND ‘‘VICTORY’’ HOMES 
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tee’s work he once said: “. . . we long ag« 
decided .. . we are not God.” 

Housing on the Carpet. As a result of collab- 
oration between planner, landscape archi 
tect, lawyer, professor, the Report’s 
findings on housing and public works (se; 
p. 34) are hardly revolutionary. The two 
major recommendations: 

1) Extension and new forms of joint 
private and Government partnership fo: 
work on urban redevelopment and hous 
ing. 

2) Placement of Government orders 
for new major development projects, espe- 
cially in the fields of urban construction, 
river basin development, agricultural re- 
habilitation. modernization of transporta- 
tion and institution of a large public 
housing project. 

What these recommendations, in their 
greater detail. imply is an overall, ex- 





Harris & Ewing 


CHAS. E. MERRIAM: mind over weighty matter. 


panded program for postwar construction. 
worked out by Government and private 
enterprise. The emphasis is on Govern- 
ment direction, secondary stress is on the 
assumption by state and locality of pro- 
gramming. The words, “Government au 
thority” appear often, necessitated, in the 
Board’s opinion, by the implications of 
a 6-year program. 

Integration of all planning for housing 
on a national, state and local level. and 
on a business-Government level, is an old 
saw of the Board’s, first suggested in its 
policy-programming booklet, The Role of 
the Housebuilding Industry (July 1942), 
when it warned: 

“In the postwar period Government will 
need to take a bolder stand. By using 
public buying as a directing force in the 
development of more efficient and econom- 
ical methods of production, Government 
may aid in narrowing the gap between 
incomes and housing costs no less effec 

(Continued on page 100) 
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O* THE DRAFTING BOARDS of America’s 
— architects are plans for tomorrow's 
homes. Certainly home construction is due for 
a rapid expansion when the war is won; and 
thinking is already far advanced on planned 
communities, pre-fabrication and other de- 
velopments that may mean a new conception 
in the planning of America’s dwellings. 

In keeping with this advanced thinking, 
Crane designers are right now developing 
ideas, experimenting with new materials. Out 
of their planning may come a radically differ- 
ent approach to the bathroom and kitchen of 
tomorrow. 

But whatever fixtures the Crane postwar 
line includes, architects may be sure that they 
will embody the same regard for beauty, style 


and sanitation that has always characterized 





Crane Equipment. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


VALVES* FITTINGS * PIPE 
PLUMBING*HEATING* PUMPS 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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For Throwing Smoke - 
in Enemy Eyes... 


% 


In the half-light of pre-dawn, a thun- 
dering warship barrage breaks loose. 


ations such as that illustrated, and in 
befuddling enemy counterattack) em- 
ploy titanium tetrachloride. This, as 


Troop barges dash like water-bugs . ; 
P 6 bug you may know, is extremely corrosive. 


toward the enemy-held beach and 


slither up on shore. Its handling, and the handling of similar 


chemicals is a problem — and would be 


even more of a problem if Monel were 
unknown. 


The daylight grows stronger. Our men 
face the concentrated fire of pillboxes 
not wrecked by the cruiser’s shells. 


The qualities that make Monel a first 
choice for many other kinds of equip- 
ment — its toughness and strength, 
coupled with the ability to resist cor- 
rosion — make it extremely valuable to 
our Chemical Warfare specialists. 


Then, suddenly, bringing the saving 
shield of smoke, a plane swoops across 
the beach before the landing force. 


It seems a simple thing . . . dropping 
that curtain of casualty-cutting smoke. 
But back of its brief outpouring is the 
organization of the Chemical Warfare 
branch of the U.S. Army, and its highly 
specialized equipment. 


In an America at peace, Monel was 
~ and will be again — an essential con- 
tributor to industrial progress. In an 
America at war, Monel plays a part 


Che first enemy this special equipment in helping save American soldiers’ lives. 


must face . . . and defeat . . . is cor- 
rosion. For example, white smoke 


The International Nickel Company, 
screens (used in troop covering oper- 


Inc., 67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


- + INCO NICKEL ALLOYS 


faeces ai 


fix 
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MONEL + “K’’ MONEL + “’S’ MONEL - “’R’’ MONEL + “KR” MONEL + INCONEL + “'Z’ NICKEL + NICKEL 


Sheet...Strip...Rod...Tubing...Wire...Castings 
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tively than it can by supplementing in 
comes by subsidy.” 

Earlier, in Better Cities (April 1942), i: 
had suggested the square-mile, not square 
block, planning for city rebuilding, th: 
reawakening of “the sovereign powers of 
Government to make land acquisition mor: 
effective, to use taxation as an incentive 
to city rebuilding.” Earlier still, (June 
1940: Housing—the Continuous Problem), 
it had projected postwar homebuilding 
mainly in terms of “controlled private ac- 
tivity” and “public initiative.” 

Nothing which it hadn’t said before is 
said by the Board in the new Report. But 
what is repeated is still a pat statement of 
Administration feeling on the shape post- 
war building ought to take. It conceives of 
the relation between the Building Industry 
and government enterprise as a sort of 
shot gun marriage. That such a marriage 
can be made to succeed there is no doubt. 
In one sense it would be an extension on 
a higher level of the theory of postwar 
integration of the industry so widely dis- 
cussed by builders themselves (Forum, 
Oct. °42, p. 70.) 

NRPB may be present only spiritually 
at the wedding; its existence beyond June 
of this year is highly hypothetical. 


DEWEY MINUS MOSES 


Young Tom Dewey, Governor of New 
York, suggested last month that master- 
planner Bob Moses be eliminated from 
the State Postwar Planning Commission. 


Acme 





ROBERT MOSES: no place for the master. 


In a fury of economy the Governor pro 
posed to reorganize the commission by 
dropping Moses and several others (three 
representatives of the Ives Committee on 
Labor and Industrial Relations, including 
Chairman Ives, and the still-unnamed 
(Continued on page 102) 
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speedily and economically 
erected with 


RILCO laminated 
WOOD ARCHES 


ae | 
: = In this age of air, the nation’s need for hangars to house 


and service its planes is urgent. To meet present rush 
needs for these vast, post-free structures, Rilco is engineering and 
factory fabricating glued laminated wood arches and delivering them 
to the job site ready for fast erection. 


Rilco’s record of delivery on time has made it possible for essential 
structures to be finished on schedule. Rilco is geared, through its five 
modern plants, to produce and deliver for priority construction 


Whatever the structure — hangars, drill halls, factories, storage 
buildings— wherever the location, Rilco can supply the size and type 
of structural framing members needed—glued laminated roof arches, 
trusses and beams for buildings with post-free spans up to 200 feet 


Complete engineering data, design cooperation and consultation 
is available to architect and engineer. Information on Rilco Lami- 
nated Products will be sent on request. Write for booklet describing 
in clear detail the factory-fabricated Rilco Glued Laminated Arches. 


Copyright 1948, R. L. I 


DESIGNERS 

AND FABRICATORS OF 
ENGINEERED WOOD 
PRODUCTS FOR A WIDE 
VARIETY OF USES 


RILCO LAMINATED PRODUCTS, Inc. 
A Weyerhaeuser Institution 
General Offices: FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, SAINT PAUL, MINNESOT¢ 


Eastern Division: 221 Cunningham Avenue, Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania 
Southern Division: 3200 Grand Avenue, Dallas, Texas 

















FLUORESCENT 
FOR WAR PLANTS? 


These two units 


BY WAKEFIELD 


are “tops” in performance 


AND SAVE STEEL 








THE ADMIRAL .. . for war plant office or 
drafting room. New design conserves war 
materials. Efficient, new Masonite reflector, 
with durable infra-red enamel surface, pro- 
vides high intensity diffused light; puts 
90% down on desk-tops or boards. Each 
4-lamp unit saves almost enough steel to 
make a .30 cal. machine gun! Walnut finish. 
Comes in 2, 3, and 4 lamp units. Details 
in Sweet’s. 


IMPORTANT NOTE: A: present. THE ADMIRAI 
is available only on lighting projects specifically 
approved by the Lighting and Fixtures Section of 
WPB and the Director of Industrial Operations. 
Such approval might be given if high intensity light- 
ing is required on work essential to the war effort 
which also has the possibility of eliminating rewiring 
or materially saving copper and conduit. 





THE PACEMAKER 
assembly operations. Uses a minimum of 
steel, at no sacrifice in lighting efficiency. 


. . . for production and 


Non-metallic reflector, that retains high 
efficiency even after repeated cleanings. A 
certified Fleur-O-Lier, checked and certified 
by E.T.L. Units may be interconnected. 
Comes in units for two or three 40-watt 
lamps; and a unit for two 100-watt lamps. 
See our catalog in Sweet’s. 


ew WAKEFIELD *..." 


43 Forum Park ¢ Vermilion, Ohio 
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MONTH IN BUILDING 
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Commissioner of Housing). The Commis- 
sion, which might well develop into the 
State’s most important planning body, 
was piqued, ignored the recommendation. 
A bill covering the change, however, is 
expected to be introduced in the Legisla- 
ture Suspected reason for the 
change: Moses did not support Dewey in 
the last election, incurred his political 
animus. 

Robert Moses, meanwhile, silent on the 
Governor’s thrust, parried in another field. 
Submitted last month to Army and Navy 
officials were his findings on housing and 
conditions in critical war areas. The re- 
port is not yet made public. Only, and 
therefore best, guess in print as to its 
contents appeared in THe Forum (Jan.. 
35-90) . 


soon. 


HOUSE OF 194X 


How American it ts...to want something better! 


f y 
4 Lone 7ICAS LATLES 


t selling Ale ” 4 > 





Walter 
editors’ atten- 
tion to the third in this series of nationally 
published ads for P. Ballantine and Co. 
Under the title, “How American itis... to 
want 


month did the J. 
Company call 


Proudly last 
Thompson 


something better!” (see cut), the 





illustration shows the postwar house 
colonial, gabled. traditional as all get out. 
Drawn by Collier's fiction artist, Earl 
Blossom, the ad is projected as a tribute 
to “architects and builders who will play a 
vital role in supplying the more than 1 
million new 
world. 

“We chose a middle road in depicting 
the house,” 


dwellings” in the postwar 


said a Thompson executive. 
Architects looked, shuddered, agreed. 


OLD SAW 


To London’s Chancery Court last month 
came wrathful Cecil Lyle, member of the 


(Continued on page 104) 





REZNOR 


UNIT HEATER 
PROTE CTION— 


FOR VITAL WAR 
WORKERS EVERYWHERE 








ODAY we must protect America’s 

men and women who serve on the 
production lines. Therefore, these 
people need heat-comfort so they can 
work more efficiently with less time off 
for illness due to fatigue, colds, coughs, 
etc. Reznor Gas Fired Unit Heaters 
provide the answer to this problem. 
Furthermore, Reznor Equipment may 
be installed at far lower cost with 
fewer men, and in less time than 
other tyes of heaters. They move 
more warm air during winter and 
provide greater air circulation during 
summer—more war production results. 


Write today for literature. 


REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO. 


203 James St. Mercer, Penna. 


"GAS HEATERS EXCLUSIVELY SINCE 1888” 
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An Architect Shows his Paintriotism... 





1 “Now that the buildings are up, Captain, 
the next job is seeing that they're painted to 
last. When wooden structures are built as 
fast as these, it’s more important than ever 
to keep the weather out. Only a mighty good 
paint will see "em through...” 





2 “The Dutch Boy reporting for duty, Sir. 
My weather-fighting record shows I'm the 
man for this job. Paint made from my pure 
white lead is an outer defense that doesn't 
crack and scale under the attacks of the ele 
ments. And you can use it on all the concrete, 
stucco, brick, plaster and wallbeard around 
camp as well as on wood ee ig 





3 “Remember my White Lead ancestors 
brought American property safely through 
the first wars we ever fought. And I’m a 
chip off the old block—100% pure. Of course 
I’ve been ‘stepped up’ in whiteness, body and 
hiding power, And that’s not all...” 











4 “Now my pure white lead also comes in 
a new form-—ready-to-use Dutch Boy Paint. 
And comes two ways—as a special ‘Exterior 
Primer’ for extra sealing, hiding, and bright- 
ness — and as ‘Outside White’ for extra- 
durable finishing coat and general painting. 
Together they set a standard for 
two-coat protection and white- 
ness — even on new wood. 


ae aT hae 





I 


“And another reason I’m‘ First 
choice for making things Last’ is 
that there’s no shortage of White 
Lead—no retreat from my fam- 
ous Dutch Boy quality.” 














WuTcH BOY | 


S eci j 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY New York, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- p I) 
land, St. Louis, San Francisco, Boston (National-Boston Lead Co.) Pittsburgh 


(National Lead & Oi] Co. of Penna.), Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co PASTE OR PAINT DUTCH BOY PURE WHITE LEAD 


Whire LEP | 
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MONTH IN BUILDING 
(Continued from page 102) 





Inner Magic Circle. who demanded justice 
of postwar planner Justice Augustus 
Uthwatt (Forum, Nov., p. 49). He 
charged that another magician was threat- 
ening his professional reputation by per- 
forming his exclusive trick, sawing a 
woman in half. The defendant claimed 
the illusion was public knowledge, offered 
as evidence a volume of popular magic. 
Dryly replied England’s foremost author- 
ity on national control and acquisition of 
land: “I have read it.” 


HOUSING VS. ABSENTEEISM 


The insufficiency of the war housing pro- 





gram, in planning and actual perform- 
ance, became more glaringly apparent in 
the last few months, with the publication 
of numerous stories in the nation’s press 
on the causes of absenteeism. 

B® New York’s pinkish PM did a series of 
pieces on “unavoidable, preventable and 
inexcusable” causes of absenteeism, listed 
poor housing first under “preventables,” 
said rate had risen from prewar 3 per 
cent to present 6-9 per cent as a result. 
®&The staid Washington Post sent bust- 
ling Agnes E. Meyer (wife of Publisher- 
editor Eugene Meyer) to Detroit to fol- 
low up its story that in November Willow 
Run had hired 3,900 workers, lost 2,100. 
that production was bogged down by com- 
plicated absenteeism-manpower problems. 





WOOD and LAUCKS GLUES 
—a “Pipe” Cinch! 


IANT HOUSING PROJECTS 

... or Army camps... or the 
famous Alaska Highway must be 
well drained. If culverts, under- 
passes or storm sewers fail, then the 
whole shebang is a “washout.” But 
thanks to Laucks Glues, ingenious 
Americans have devised wood-and- 
glue built pipe that is durable and 
tough, and makes drainage a cinch. 
Armco Drainage Products Associ- 
ation makes the “Emergency Pipe.” 
Segments are of laminated pieces, 
pre-cut. Then these segments are 
glued and doweled into “rings,” 
which form sections of 10 to 16 feet. 
Since a glue-bond is the strongest 
known, this permits a polygonal de- 
sign, obtaining corrugated metal 
flexibility. Also, a “load-sharing” ef- 
fect results, averaging stress and 





strain over the entire section. Thus 
Laucks Glues again answer the chal- 
lenge: “Build it now and use no 
critical materials.” 

You probably face this challenge, 
too. So whether it’s prefabricated 
housing, or giant beams and arches, 
or anything of wood —then our 20 
years’ glue experience can help you. 
Write or wire today for information 


about the right glue for your job. 


I. F. LAUCKS, Inc. 
Lauxite Resins — Lauxein Glues 
In U. S. Address Inquiries to— 
SEATTLE—911 Western Avenue 
LOS ANGELES—859 E. 60th Street 
CHICAGO—6 North Michigon Avenue 
Factories: 


Seattle, Los Angeles, Portsmouth, Va., Lockport, N. Y. 


In Canada Address Inquiries to— 
1. F. LAUCKS, Ltd., Granville Island, Vancouver, B. C. 


HERCULES-LAUX-MERRITT, Ltd., Stanbridge, Quebec 


@ Don’t forget, LAUX REZ, the pioneer 
resin sealer and primer, protects wood 
Gs rust-proofing protects metal. 


LAUCKS CONSTRUCTION GLUES 


Consult LAU CK S—America’s Glue Headquarters 








Reported Mrs. Meyer: the absentee 
problem is easing up slightly—only to be 
replaced by a far graver one—huge turn- 
over (now 20 per cent). In a followup 
story she found the reason: “The Federal 
Government will have to do something 
about the living conditions here . . . or its 
orators will have to stop talking about 
the dignity of man.” 

Mrs. Meyer found at Ypsilanti “a night- 
mare of substandard living conditions”; 
the only recreation building “burned 
down last week.” Abnormal absenteeism. 
turnover, child truancy and delinquency— 
all stemmed from the appalling housing 
mess. “It will take three generations to 
get over the effects of Willow Run,” 
warned one union leader.* 

& Business Week, in one of its Reports to 
Executives, devoted six pages to absentee 
problems, “the chief hazard to sustained 
production.” It accepted calmly the 
shocking status quo in housing, tried to 
show executives other outs besides the 
major one over which they had no control: 

“Besides raising morale so that the 
importance of being at work outpulls dis- 
comfort in the clash between an em- 
ployee’s impulses, there are few things that 
can be done about transportation and 
housing. The organization of car pools is 
one concrete step that can be taken.” 
BIt seemed to Modern Industry in its 
March issue that the industrial a.w.o.]. 
problem could be partially solved by suf- 
ficient housing. Despairing of ever getting 
it, after completing its survey of critical 
areas, the editors reported that manage- 
ments have in some cases taken over the 
job of getting homes for their workers: 

“Some companies, in addition to sup- 

porting public and private housing proj- 
ects. assist workers in finding rooms and 
homes. Employment of full-time housing 
directors has been found profitable in 
many plants: in others housing has been 
made an activity of the plant labor-man- 
agement committee.” 
B® Most complete survey of the critical 
situation was made last month for the 
Monthly Labor Review by Eleanor V. Ken- 
nedy (Bureau of Labor Statistics). Select- 
ing 81 Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf coast 
shipyards as examples, she found that: 

1) Absenteeism rose to 7.8 per cent at 
year’s end (equal to 4 hours lost per week 
per worker). 

2) Prime causes were weekend absences 
(workers separated from families visited 
them, did not return until Tuesday), 
quits without notice (due partly to dissat- 
isfaction with intolerable physical condi- 
tions), lack of housing accommodations, 
transportation difficulties. 

Manpower problems increase. Absentee- 
ism plays a large part in them. Lack of 
houses looms even larger in absenteeism. 
These are the houses Jack Blandford 
ought to have built. 


*As long ago as April 1942, Tue Forum, in reporting 
conditions at Willow Run, said: “Detroit, short of 
housing, may soon be short of bombers . . . here are the 
ingredients for chaos.”" 
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Carrier 
WAR PLANT VENTILATORS 








Installed in Roof... 
No Floor Space Needed! 


s need air free from excessive 
sel ee. ante. maximum produe- 
a : a eather, extra quantities of outdoor 
page a pied vided for ventilation to prevent in- 
rs pense from soaring. In ~— oe 
eeada ‘lati st be tempered to preve 
the air for ventilation must 
drafts and cold areas. | ae 

f ‘entilators replace hot. 
aga ba spebteopemaeke air in winter. 
Th worigien in 3 types to prov ide a 
parle wry footer buildings with uniformly dis- 
tributed air for correct ventilation. 


a rj 
° REFRIGERATIO. 
AIR CONDITIONING + R ii 
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1. Carrier Exhaust Ventilators (shown 
above) remove hot, humid air from 
the plant. exhausting it at the roof. 


2. Carrier Supply Ventilators replace the 
excessively hot plant air with relatively 
cool air from outdoors, drawing the 
air in at the roof and supplying it with 
uniform circulation to working areas. 


3. Carrier Tempering Ventilators warm 
and deliver air to the plant. drawing 
the air in at the roof and supplying it 
with uniform circulation to the work. 
ing areas, thereby Providing the needed 
ventilation with tempered air to pre- 
vent drafts end cold spots in the plant 
during cold weather, 


Features: Critical materials con. 
served by use of non-ferrous Panels. 
No extra “preparedness” for blackout 
plants—no light transmission or reflec. 
tion in blackouts. No Protective hous. 
ing or elaborate roof supports. Built 
to withstand weather. Light in weight. 
Designed to become a permanent part 
of the building. Constructed to keep 
out rain and snow. 


Mail coupon for complete information. 
Learn how Carrier War Plant Ventilators 
can be used to advantage in your plant 


Carrier Corpor ‘TION, Syracuse, N, Y. 


Please send literature on Carrier War 
Plant \ entilators. Desk 29.1 


Company 


Address City 
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Swartwout 
Roof Ventilator 


- ht 0 
a delig -arerested in 


harmonious 


Multiple Heat Valve 


is a new conception 
in roof ventilators— 


gives you wide flexi- 
bility AT LOW COST 


@® NOW you can plan all the roof 
ventilation each building situation 
calls for without fear of high ven- 


tilator contours spoiling the effect 
you wish to achieve. 


Swartwout Multiple Heat Valve 
is only 32 inches high from roof 
to top of ventilator, yet unlimited 
exhaust is possible by expansion in 
width and length. Get all the facts 
about this newest gravity exhaust 
development. 


The 
Swartwout 


Company 
VENTILATION SPECIALISTS 


18617 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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| (Continued from page 16) 


| and out, without being too great a drain 
on their income. My idea is that the 


amount of movable and removable furni- 
ture and fixtures in such a home should be 
held to a minimum. 

As a builder, I would welcome the idea 
of obtaining closets, linen closets, chiffer- 
robes, book cases, china closets, etc. as- 
sembled and ready to install. These should 
be dust, vermin and rat-proof, and the 


| sizes should be standardized. 


It would be very pleasing to all builders 
if they could purchase their bathrooms 
all in one piece so that it could be trucked 
to the building, set on the subfloor with 
no internal piping to do. The only con- 
nections the builder would have to make 
would be one hot and one cold water line, 
one sewer discharge line, and one vent 
pipe. I suggest that an electric heater 
would be built in. Since the very great 
advances made in the welding of metals, 
the construction of such a_ bathroom 
should be a fairly easy and cheap job 
if done on a mass production scale. I 
suggest that the walls, floor and ceiling 
of such a room be made of some suitable 
sheet metal of suitable thickness and 
welded together, with such stiffening ribs, 
etc. as may be necessary on the outside. 
Then the heater, the medicine cabinet, 
the bath tub, the shower bath, the lava- 
tory and even the closet combination could 
all be made of pressed sheet metal and 
welded in the room in their respective 
places. The floor, walls and ceiling could 
be covered with linoleum. . . 

I do not consider it practicable to build 
kitchens as such a unit. They would be 
too large and heavy to handle, and the 
desirable combinations of doors, windows 
and fixtures would be far too numerous 
for them to be manufactured on a mass 
production basis. For example, while 10 
different bathrooms might satisfy all 
needs, 100 different kitchen combinations 
would not do so. 

The suggestions I have made are for 
no particular type of construction or mat- 
erials, but will fit almost any building. 

M. B. McManon 


Seviewville. Tenn. 


ERRATA 
ForuM: 


On looking over a copy of your publi- 
cation for the month of January, under the 
write-up on the Pentagon Building, Arling- 


| ton, Va., I note that you have listed the 
| Plumbing Engineer as Fred Brady. 


This is an error, as I was the Plumbing 


| Engineer on this project. 


Frep BruTscHy 


| New York City 











The dream of everyone who has 
ever been interested in prefab- 
ricated homes has come true at 
the Gunnison plant where the 
first and only mechanized as- 
sembly line in the industry 
turns out a completely finished 
home every 25 minutes. This 
includes all exterior and _ in- 
terior finishes, installation of 
hardware, doors, windows and 
screens, etc. 


Write for free booklet—After 


Victory Satisfy Your Ambition. 


MVPUVASCW 


New Albany, Ind. 
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|. THERMOSETTING MATERIALS (Heat-Hardening) 


phenolies—Most widely used. Usually embody filler to enhance specific 
properties. Hard, dimensionally stable, with good all-round characteristics. 
Four types—General-Purpose (Cellulose-Filled), Shock-Resistant (Chopped 
Poper or Fabric-Filled), Heat-Resistant (Mineral-Filled), and Special (Chem- 
ical-Resistant, Low-Loss, Low-Friction, and Transparent). Properties tabulated 
below indicate fofal range for first three types: 


Specific Gravity. . - » + + 2 «© « 1.35 to 1.93 

Tensile Strength. . . . . «+ « « « 5,300 to 8,500 Ib. per sq. in. 
Flexural Strength . . . . « « « «+ 6,300 to 13,000 Ib. per sq. in. 
Impact Strength (Izod). . . «. « « «+ 0.26 to 5.4 ft-lb. per in. of notch 


Ureas—Colorless resin, adaptable to wide variety of light tones; such as 
ivory, rose, and pastels. Exceptionally hard and color-stable. Properties: 


Specific Gravity. - . - «+ «© 2 « « 1.47 to 1.52 

Tensile Strength. . . . « « « «+ « 9,500 to 12,000 Ib. per sq. in. 
Flexural Strength . . . . « « « « 10,000 to 14,000 Ib. per sq. in. 
Impact Strength (Izod). . . . «. « «+ 0.30 to 0.36 ft-lb. per in. of notch 


ll. THERMOPLASTIC MATERIALS (Heat-Softening) 
Polystyrenes—Crystal-clear, transparent, with high refractive index. Noted 


BAKELITE MOLDING MATERIALS 


Physical Properties 


particularly for dimensional stability. Suitable for lighting effects, such as 
edge-lighting, and light-bending. Properties: 


SG ns te se we 8 ee ee 

Tensile Strength. . . . . « « « « 45,500 to 7,000 tb. per sq. in. 

Flexural Strength . . . . . « « «+ 6,500 to 19,000 Ib. per sq. in. 

Impact Strength (Izod). . . . . « « 0.40 to 1.2 ft-lb. per in. of notch 
Refractive Index. . . . . « « « « 1.60 


Cellulose Acetates—Tough, resilient, lustrous materials supplied in trans- 
parent, translucent, and opaque colors. Two types: General-Purpose and 
Heat-and-Moisture-Resistant (for service at higher temperatures). Physical 
properties identical, except hardness, which is tabulated individually: 


Specie Geawlly. »« 2 2 6 oe ow lw NBT ‘ 
Tensile Strength . - « « « « 2,500 to 9,500 ib. per sq. in. 
Flexural Strength . . . . ~«. « « « 5,000 to 15,000 Ib. per sq. in. 


Impact Strength (Izod). . . . . . « 1.4 to 4.0 ft-lb. per in. of notch 
Refractive Index. . . . «. « « « « 1.47 to 1.50 

Light Transmission . . . . «. « « « 80.0 to 90.0 per cent 

Hardness (Brinell) Type! . . . . . . Sto 13 


Type li oe wo eo o 7 tw 








BAKELITE LAMINATING VARNISHES 


Physical Properties (of Laminated Plastics) 


Used to produce strong, hard, dense, chemically inert, heat- and water- 
resistant materials of high dielectric strength and good all-round physical 
properties. Laminating varnishes are used, by fabricators, with bases of 
many different materials — paper, linen, canvas, asbestos, etc. — to make 
sheets, rods, tubes, and special shapes. Physical properties of the laminated 
plastics, as tabulated, indicate total range of all materials: 


» 1.32 to 1.41 


Specific Gravity . ee oe 
- « « « « 8,500 to 24,000 Ib. per sq. in. 


Tensile Strength . 

Compressive Strength— 
Flatwise . 
Edgewise 


- « « « 30,000 to 43,000 Ib. per sq. in. 
+ « « «+ 18,000 to 35,000 Ib. per sq. in. 


Flexural Strength— 


Flatwise . . . .« « « « « « « 13,000 to 30,000 Ib. per sq. in. 
Edgewise . . . «© « « « « « 12,000 to 24,000 Ib. per sq. in. 


Hardness (Brinell)— 


Flatwise . oe « 2 «te See 


Available also in special form in which photoprints, lithographed or printed 
matter, inlays or designs make up part of laminations. This type of laminated 
plastic opens up new possibilities in mural decoration at low cost 








BAKELITE BONDING MATERIALS 
Physical Properties 


Major building application—bonding of plywood. Two types: Phenolic and 
Urea Resin Glues. Other types are used for the bonding of glass wool and 
other insulating materials. 


Phenolic Resin Wood Glues—Unsurpassed resistance to deterioration. Pro- 
duce a strong, hard bond which is insoluble and infusible, and possess a 
high degree of resistance to shock, exposure, and mould growth. Even re- 
peated boiling does not affect glue line! Exposure tests, involving soaking in 


water, weathering, and burial in the ground demonstrate the outstanding 
durability of these modern plywoods. 
Urea Resin Wood Glues—Can be extended with fillers without serious re- 
duction in strength of bond. Therefore very economical. Provide a bond of 
excellent dry strength and good wet strength. 
NOTE: Physical properties of plywoods vary with types of woods used and methods of 


fabrication. Names of plywood suppliers using BAKELITE Phenolic and Urea Wood 
Glues will be furnished on request. 








BAKELITE COATING MATERIALS 
Physical Properties 


Coatings based on BAKELITE Resins have many advantages over older types, 
Principally that they can be formulated with use of domestic drying oils, 
while still offering increased drying speed, unusual toughness, durability, 
chemical resistance, flexibility, adhesion, and water and corrosion resistance. 
Three types cover wide range of coating needs: 


Phenolic Resins—Make possible extremely tough, flexible coatings possess- 
ing excellent resistance to water, wear, weather, acids, and alkalies. 


Dispersion Resins—Properly formulated, produce coatings with good all- 


round characteristics plus extremely fast-drying properties. Primers which air 
dry in 60 seconds are one Dispersion Resin possibility! 


C-9 Resins—Extremely versatile. Used as cloth and fabric saturants to pro- 
duce floor covering, oilcloth, and waterproofed goods. Make possible water- 
emulsion paints possessing unusual resistance to moisture and abrasion which 
are especially good for coating or sealing brick, plaster, and concrete, and 
for finishing wood and metal. C-9 Resin Coatings, in general, have excellent 
color stability. 








BAKELITE IMPREGNATING, SEALING, AND CALENDERING MATERIALS 
Physical Properties 


Most important building applications—stabilized wood veneers and densi- 
fied, laminated wood. Other types can be used for sealing or bonding 


Porous materials, or for calendering fabrics for walk coverings, upholstery, 
ond non-slip flooring. 


le-preg—Wood veneers stabilized against moisture gain or loss by resin 


impregnation. Can be bonded to variety of base materials for unusual 
poneling effects. 


~ 


Compreg—Densified, laminated wood—hard, fire-retardant material with 
high strength and resistance to water and acids. Can be molded, within 
limits, to required form. 


Specific Gravity is 1.37. 


On parallel-grained specimens, Modulus of Rupture can reach 38,000 pounds 
per square inch (with grain) and Compressive Strength 25,000 pounds per 
square inch (with grain). 
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a PREFABRICATION DIRECTORY SERVING BY CONSERVING...No. 3 
(Continued from page 86) 


Never “TOO LATE” ssa 


142 East 45th St., New York, N. Y 





Bates Prefabricated Structures 


éé 7 1007 Tribune ‘lower, Oakiand, Calif 
hor Beck, Henry C. Co. 
406 Constructiou Bidg., Daila Tex 


Bell Lumber Co., Green Bay, Wis 


Better Built Homes, 821 Eckics Bldg, Ogden via | MAI CSGRSTINU GEST CTT RS 


»,' m / Burmester Housing Corp., Middleton, Wi: 
o Bush Prefabricated Structures, Inc. 
370 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y } 


; , City Lumber Co., 75 Third St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Notwithstanding the bottle Field Lumber & Improvement Co. 
651 W. Baltimore, Detroit, Mich | 


necks, rt and overlap- 
sho ages ° P General Fabricators, Inc., Attica, Ind 


ping of responsibility that have General Panel Corp. 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y 
Gold Seal Homes, 3500 Huntoon St., Topeka, Kan. 


the national defense, there has Gorman Lumber Sales Co. 
4621 Tidewater Ave., Oakland, Calif 


Grand Rapids Mobile House Corp. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Hayward Lumber & Investment Co. 


completely and on time, by 4085 Sheila St., Los Angeles, Calif 
Holt-Fairchild, 7 Court St., Arlington, Mas 





hampered so many projects of 


not been one instance of failure 


to meet its contract obligations 


xT 


Homasote Co., Trenton, N. J. 
JOHN VAN RANGE meus: = 
4534 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 
RITCHEN ENGINEERING SERVICE wu Oy 


Indiana Demountable Housing, Inc. 


To the architects responsible for 907 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind 
. : . Kolb, M. B. Co., Inc. 
construction of housing, hospi- 250 W. S7th St. New York. N 





tals, public institutions and es- Kroening Engineering Co. _ 
4500 W. Mitchell St., Milwaukee, Wis 

sential industrial plants requir- Leird Lumber Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
ing facilities for preparing and Lewis Manufacturing Co., Bay City Mich 

McCarthy, Robert 
serving food, the help of our 1050 Kirkham St., San Francisco, Calif 

: , Modern Builders, Inc. 

staff has been of inestimable s 4 > 
value. We are familiar with the Modulock, Inc., 700 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md 

° Moore & Moore Lumber Co. 
requirements of the Govern- 100 E. Florida Ave., Youngstown, Ohi ¥ 4 
nant snd ann tome whet te do- National Housing Co., 2310 Butler St., Dallas Te» o SOCHS! GQON % mere Coste. 

Slewesn Geatty Com. tive than rust and corrosion. Yet 
manded and what is not per- 105 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y those two enemies of irreplaceable, 
, , Sash & Door Mfg. Co. . F 

mitted. Our close cooperative eo Cincinnati, Ohio vital metal can be easily checked 


1 Ro int, Mich . 
Hemphill Road, Flint, M thetic enamel that flows on smoothly, 


of the building trades enable | Pemberton Mill & Lumber Co., Pembert ; , : . 
sonitinaith Rite tee dries rapidly, gives lasting protec- 
arr : . — 
us to avoid jurisdictional dis- | 4701 S. k. 24th St., Portland, Or tion to all exposed metal surfaces. 
putes and to meet close time The Prebilt Co., Beach Parkway, Revere, Ma SYNITE METAL PAINT is but one of 
schedules. Prefabricated Products, Inc. ° : 
507 Lloyd Bldg., Seattle, Wash. Arco’s many maintenance products 


If you have food service prob- —mill whites, floor treatments, con- 


St. Johns Portable Building Co., St. Johns, M 


. . crete and masonry coatings, wall 
lems on your boards or in pros- —_|_gchuit Trailers, Inc., 1730 S. Main St., Elkhart. Ind Y 95, 
paints — products that have played 


a vital conservation role in three 

layouts, design and manufac- eo Vieduet Po Valley Rd., Richmond, Va generations of American industry 
Structiform Engineering Co. Write for full details. 

° ° ° e 234 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 

installation, ready for immedi- THE ARCO COMPANY 

E Structures, Inc., 646 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. ms 

ate service. CLEVELAND, OHIO LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Vagtborg Construction Co. 


40 Wall St., New York, N. Y ARCO 


pect, we will make complete Schunack, C. E., Inc., Meriden, Conn. 


ture all equipment and make 





Takapart Products Co. 


. 28 Brooklyn Ave., Freeport, N. Y. 
Send us your inquiries. ee ee ee 


She Van Ra © Kem Weber System 
6707 Milner Road, Los Angeles, 


Calit 
PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
Ne eS ee ee eee Well Built Mfg. Co. 


Branches in Principal Cities State Highway #9, Somerville, N. J. 


Wilkinson Co.. Inc. 
328 EGGLESTON AVE., CINCINNATI, O. og Bo 








<em> Paints for Industry 
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Test No. 1—Note how ordinary oil (left) is 
absorbed into the surface below. “Vitolized 
Oil” (right) as used in the Pittsburgh Wall- 
hide System remains in the paint film keeping 
it LIVE, tough and elastic . 
expand and contract with the surface over 
which it is applied. 


“Vitolized Oil” is the culmination of years of 
research by Pittsburgh scientists. The problem 
they had set out to solve was to develop an oil 
that would “stay put” in the paint film—one that 
would not be absorbed into the surface over which 
the paint was applied. 


Test No. 1, below, shows how well Pittsburgh’s 
research workers succeeded. Note the strong union 
of oil and pigment in the Pittsburgh Paint. By 
retaining their oil content, Pittsburgh Paints stay 
LIVE, tough and elastic—resist the cracking and 
peeling that often occur when painted surfaces 
expand or contract. 





Realizing That Architects Are More Interested In Proofs Than 
Unsubstantiated Claims, We Offer Two Tests Demonstrating 
The Superiority of Pittsburgh Paints Made With “’Vitolized Oils” 


Pittsburgh “V itolized Oil” paints level out smooth- 
ly (see Test No. 2), give wider coverage and are 
easy to apply. These improved oils are used ex- 
clusively in the manufacture of Pittsburgh fin- 
ishes .. . a point to remember the next time you 
specify paint. 

Free Book For Architects 
Pittsburgh’s 148-page “Maintenance and Buying 
Guide” is now ready. Its first 48 pages are devoted 
to an analysis of all types of maintenance prob- 


lems. The coupon will bring you a free copy of 
this informative book. 








. . enabling it to 


PITTSBUR 


PITTSBURGH PLATE 


STANDS FOR 


1943 


Test No. 2—Ordinary linseed oil (left) does 


not level out well, leaves “hills and valleys’ Name 

or brush marks. In Pittsburgh “Vitolized 

Oil” Paint (right), brush marks are rounded 

—with no sign of deep valleys. This uniform Address 

film of protection is better able to withstand 

weather wear. 

GH PAI NTS x 

State 


GLASS COMPANY 
QUALITY PAINT AND GLASS & 





GLASS COMPANY 
Dept. AF-4 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








PITTSBURGH PLATE 


Please send me postpaid a 
free copy of your “Main- 
tenance and Buying Guide.’ 





















































Born near Chicago, Mr. Lamb had most 


FOR U M O F EVEN TS of his schooling in the East. He was edu- 


cated at Dartmouth College and Cam- 
bridge University in England, studied for 





(Continued from page 4) several summers at the Fontainbleau 

School of Architecture, and received his 
DIED degree in architecture from Yale in 1930. 
THEOEORE WARREN Lams, 40, architect, A brilliant career as a student at the 


in Lisbon. Mr. Lamb was a passenger on Yale School of Fine Arts culminated in 
the transatlantic Yankee Clipper which his winning the Matcham Fellowship, 
crashed at Lisbon, Portugal, on February which provided for a year of travel and 





22. He had recently been given an ap- study in Europe. During this year abroad 
pointment as an attaché to the American he did research on the design of airports 
Embassy in London, as head of a commis- and housing groups in Germany, Sweden 
sion for the Office of Civilian Defense, and and Holland. 

was on his wav to London and his new On returning to this country in 1931 he 
duties when the accident took place. joined the office of James Gamble Rogers 









THEODORE W. LAMB 


{ 


in New York, and about a year later he 
returned to Chicago, where he entered 
practice. At this time he began his asso- 
ciation with Paul Schweikher, and later. 
with Winston Elting and George Fred 
Keck. A number of their projects were 
published in THe ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 
including a prizewinning design in the 
General Electric Home Competition 
(April, 1935), a portfolio (November, 
1939) and the officers’ quarters at the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station ( Au- 
gust. 1942). With the death of Theodore 
Lamb the profession has lost one of the 
most gifted and valuable of its younger 
members. 


| 














FROM START 
TO FINISH, 


STEWART & BENNETT ~= 


PREFABR CA 


'<iv 


PROVES ITS WORTH ; in 


“CO-OPERATION” is the watch- 


word which guides our operations, 


WALTER Kippe, 65. engineer and builder, 
in Montclair, N. J. Born in Hoboken, 
Mr. Kidde graduated from the Stevens 
Institute of Technology in 1897, worked 
for Burham and Granger. consulting en- 
gineers, opened his own office at the age 
of 23. The business, later incorporated as 
Walter Kidde Constructors, became one 





rele a ; of the notable engineering companies of 
from initial planning with the gen- the East. constructed such projects as 
eral contractor to on-time delivery the New York approach to the George 
‘ Washington Bridge. the shipyards of the 
Federal Shipbuilding and Drydock Com- 
pany at Port Newark and Kearny, N. J., 
and many buildings at the New York 
Navy Yard in Brooklyn. In 1918 the 


engineering department of Walter Kidde 


of the final unit. Our service is 
aimed to prove its worth in faith- 
ful performance. 


When you specify Stewart and Ben- 


Constructors was made into the firm of 

nett, you are assured of the co-op- aia shea 7 : 
, P Inquiry invited at National City Walter Kidde and Company. which be- 
eration which has given us such a or Washington, D. C. offices. came one of the world’s largest manu- 
large measure of “repeat” business. facturers of fire-extinguishing and life- 


saving apparatus. Energetic, public-spiri- 
ted Kidde gave much time to serving 







his state. in 1909 was Chairman of the 


North Jersey Water Board; in 1923 a 

CWA ECsSIPIE member of the New Jersey State Highway 
Commission: in 1933 and 1934 served on 

Pp R E F A B R | Cc A T | ON P | 0 N F F R S a three-man advisory committee appointed 


to organize public works for the Federal 
National City x California 


| Government in New Jersey. 
Washington, D.C © Bond Buiiding oe WNational 3934 


POT MT ae snore i a AD 
ee ak ee eee ee te. 
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EXPANSIBLE 
UNITS/ 
Facliry “Built 


omnia da: 





An All-Comprehensive Housing Plant 


Palace Industrial Housing Service offers a simple, prac- 
tical and complete solution of the problem of providing 
emergency housing when a sudden influx of workers in 
any locality makes necessary a quick increase in housing 
facilities. 

Such needs can now be met almost overnight by means 
of Palace Expansible Units which are entirely factory- 
built and can be transported direct from factory to build- 
ing site, fully assembled, fully equipped, and complete 
with furniture, floor covering and draperies. 


Both Housing and Utility Units 
With both single-family and two-family dwelling units, 


and also two types of utility units, (a laundry unit and 
a combination toilet-and-shower unit), the Palace build- 


ing plan not only provides all the necessities that make 





APRIL 


PALACE 


for comfortable living but also meets the requirements of 
state public health codes. The housing units may, if 
desired, be had with private utilities incorporated. 


Quality Housing at Low Cost 


Palace portable housing and utility units make it pos- 
sible to provide emergency housing of unusually high 
character with record speed—and at a new low cost per 
worker housed. Constructed with a minimum of critical 
materials, they are now available for factory housing 
projects and subdivision building projects in war industry 


areas upon the approval of the National Housing Agency. 


Arrangements may be made whereby our company will 
handle a building project complete, 
work and installation of sewer, water and electric lines, 
or furnish only the dwelling and utility units, delivered 
at the building site. 


including erection 


Write for Complete Information 


TRAVEL COACH CORPORATION 
FLINT, MICHIGAN 





>) 
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TRAVEL COACH CORPORATION 
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(Continued from page 114) 
DIED 

EGERTON SWARTWOUT, 73, 
New York City. Indiana-born and Yale- 


educated, Mr. Swartwout designed more 
than 100 buildings throughout the U. S. 


architect, in 


Manhattan’s Yale Club, the Missouri 
State Capitol at Jefferson City, the Elks 
National Memorial in Chicago, the new 


section of the Museum of Fine Arts at 
Yale, the Municipal Auditorium at Macon, 
Ga.—all were his work. At Brookwood 


Cemetery outside London, and at Montsec, 
France, are the memorials he designed to 
commemorate the American dead of 
World War |. But Swartwout is to be re- 
membered as much for his professional 
ethics as for his architectural accomplish- 
ments. Said Architect Eric Gugler: “All 
his life he struggled to safeguard the com- 
petition principle in the hope that the 
architectural brilliancy of some unknown 
genius might not be dimmed by the cir- 
cumstances of contemporary life. He had 


a distinct dislike for people in the fine 
arts who employed others to do their work 
and who made their success by salesman- 
ship rather than by merit, and he gloried 
It was 


in doing all his own work. . 











Universal Atlas Ceaeas Mesende (United States Steel Ciadicanitians! Subsidiary). Chrysler Bldg., 





Fine Terrazzo is used in this hospital for 
floors, walls and stairway. Stair treads and 
risers are of precast terrazzo. V. Foscato Inc. 
Long Island City, N. Y., Terrazzo Contractor. 





Waterproofed 
White Cement 


Atlas Waterproofed White port- 
land cement is manufactured for 
certain types of white-cement 
work such as stucco, mortar 
joints, monolithic wall facings, 
swimming and wading pools. 
Atlas Waterproofed White 
portland cement is made by the 
same rigid, precise methods as 
Atlas White portland cement. It 
is pure white, non-staining and 
water repellent. The incorpora- 
tion of the waterproofing agent 
during manufacture insures an 
even, unvarying content that 
means uniformity on the job. It 
makes an excellent, non-stain- 
ing mortar for water-repellent 
joints. It is also especially suited 
for manufacturing cast stone 
and for facing concrete products. 


11-19.) 





for Walls, Floors and Stairs 


of New York Hospital 





For the Fifth Avenue Hospital addition, N. Y. C., 

Architects Reinhard and Hofmeister chose Pine 
Terrazzo made with Atlas White portland cement! 
to provide the unique but necessary combination) 
of color, permanence and ease of maintenance. | 


The warm beauty and full color of the marble 
aggregates, set off by a matrix of pure white cement, 
produced floors, walls, and a stairway that any| 
client would be proud of. Furthermore, after a 
lifetime of service, 
throughout, this will continue to be an interior of 
colorful distinction and glowing beauty. 


with low-cost maintenance 


Many architects specify white cement for Fine 
Terrazzo for both interiors and exteriors. They ap-| 
preciate its permanence and color. . 
design possibilities. On every job, keep in mind the 
advantages of Fine Terrazzo made with Atlas White 
cement. 


(See Sweet’s Architectural File, Section 


Stucco, 
See Sweet's Architectural File or 


), Chrysler Building, New York City 


. its unlimited | 
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AF-c-3 


FINE TERRAZZO CREATES 
A STEP-UP IN COLOR AND 
A LIFETIME OF BEAUTY 


Architects specify Fine Terrazzo 


| 


Write for more news and helpful information about these and | 
other uses of Atlas White and Atlas Waterproofed White port- 
land cement... Portland-Cement paint, thin precast | 
Architectural Concrete Slabs, Light-Reflecting Floors, Tile-Grout | 
Mortar, Face-Brick Mortar. 
write to Universal Atlas Cement Company (United States Steel | 
Corporation Subsidiary 


| 


.| ciliates, 





EGERTON SWARTWOUT 


Swartwout who was responsible for chang- 
ing the A.I.A.’s code of competition so 
that young men of talent would have a 
chance to compete, and to have the mone- 
tary advantage which the supervision of 
their own designs gave them. 


EYE TO THE FUTURE 

At Columbia University’s School of Archi- 
tecture plans are being drawn up for the 
physical reconstruction of Greek cities and 
towns destroyed by the Axis. To finance 
the master plans the American Friends of 
Greece have given an initial gift of $500, 
will give additional gifts from time to 
time. At present, said Dr. Stephen Lados, 
secretary of the organization, two general 
reconstruction plans are being contem- 
_ plated—one applying to cities, towns and 
| villages destroyed by bombing, the other 
for areas damaged but still intact in part. 
In the first plan the ruins will be preserved 
and the site of the city moved elsewhere, 
in the second the remaining squares, parks, 
streets and buildings will be utilized. 


PERSONAL 
W. A. Paine and George D. Crumley, 


architects, associated for many years with 
Richards, McCarty & Bulford, announce 
the partnership of Paine & Crumley as 
successors, with offices at the same loca- 
ation, 584 East Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 


| ERRATUM 
Omitted from Forum’s REA article 
(Feb., 1943) were several credits. In the 


caption for the Pedernales Electric Co- 
operative building (p. 82) credit should 
have been given to the firm of Page and 
Southerland of Austin, Texas. Designers 
on the Valley Rural Electric Cooperative 
(p. 82) were Roland A. Wank and Mario 
Bianculli, TVA, who should have been 
mentioned in addition to the architect. 
The Tri-State Power Cooperative steam 
plant (p. 86) should be credited to Rural 
Line Engineers; A. Y. Taylor and Asso- 
Engineers; Roland A. Wank and 
Mario Bianculli, TVA, Architects. 
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(Continued from page 12) 


HANDBOOK OF CIVILIAN PROTECTION, 
Prepared by the Civilian Defense Council 
of The College of The City of New York. 
Whittlesey House, New York. 185 pp., il- 
lustrated. 5 x 7'. $1.25. 





A pocket-size manual, covering the field 
in a brief but comprehensive manner. 
Subjects discussed range from nutrition 
in wartime to the effects of high explosive 
bombs. including fire fighting, first aid, 


conservation and _ salvage, protection 


anes 


For factories: 
low-cost mee 


Sizes for all 


Genu 


Toxic— 


Furnished for © 


To 


WRITE F 


“77 


Factory addition 
in Michigan. 
W.P. McLaughlin, 
Grand Rapids. 
architect. 
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against gas and precautions to be taken 
in the home. The book also describes the 
proper manner of organizing local civilian 
lefense. the requirements for Federal rec- 
ognition, the working of the air raid alarm 
system and the activities of air raid war- 
dens. There is a chart on gases and 
incendiaries which indicates their char- 
acteristics, methods of control and reme- 
dies. A full bibliography and index are 
included. The book is _ highly 
mended. 


LUMIPRINTING, by Joseph Di Gemma. 


Edited by Arthur L. Guptill. Watson- 


Guptill Publications, Inc., New York. 113 
pp., ilustrated. 9 x 12. $3.50. 


“Lumiprinting” is introduced by the au- 
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thor as a “new graphic art.” Briefly 
it is a process in which a negative similar 
to a photographic negative, is made by 
hand, and then printed or enlarged on 
photographic paper. If one takes a piec« 
of glass or transparent plastic, for exam 
ple, and draws on it with ink or crayon. 
and then makes a print on_ sensitized 
paper, the developed image will be white 
or gray where the lines were drawn and 
black where the transparent material 
was left untouched. With this as his basis, 
Mr. Di Gemma tried a great variety of 
media to see what would happen. These 
experiments are described in detail. 
There are sketches on cellophane with 
tempera, pencil drawings, “engravings,” 
spray paintings, and many combinations 
of these methods. The immediate advan- 
tage lies in the ease of making reproduc- 
tions, since any number of prints can be 
made from the negative. Technically, the 
book is admirable: the author gives all 
needed information and the illustrations 
are large and well selected. It is well laid 
out and handsomely printed on a heavy 
glossy paper. For the student interested 
in the other types of graphic art the 
author has included an excellent biblio- 
graphy. 


CARPENTRY AND JOINERY WORK, by 
Nelson L. Burbank. Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Company, New York. 248 pp.. 
illustrated with photographs and drawings. 
8 x ll. $4. 

A new edition of this popular manual, 
which is now set in type for the first time. 
Earlier editions were offset reproductions 
of typewritten copy, which not only took 
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more space, but was more difficult to read. 
In its present form the book remains a 
text for secondary schools, with its chap- 
ters arranged to correlate classroom in- 
struction and shop practice. A secondary, 
and apparently unexpected market for the 
book has appeared among farmers and 
others who are in the habit of doing much 
of their own building and repair work, 
and its usefulness to the student architect 
or draftsman is by no means negligible. 
The hundreds of illustrations show prac- 
tically everything that needs to be known 
about the conventional methods of con- 
structing and finishing wood buildings, 
from excavation to the installation of 
finished flooring and hardware. 
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PORTRAIT OF AN 
IMPORTANT SOLDIER 


| PSE a Ne a 





@ Many years ago scientists, working with lumber, 
found that the important part of a tree—its strength, 
its enduring quality—was the wood fibres. The ques- 
tion posed itself: ‘‘How to utilize these fibres to better 
advantage to man?” The answer was soon found. 







@ Logs were put into powerful machines that tore 
them to pieces—leaving only the vital wood fibres. 
Fibres were treated with asphalt to protect against 
moisture, Then the fibres were processed into pan- 
els. These boards or panels were called “‘Insulite’’. 


Jusr A NORTHWOODS TREE! There are 


millions and millions like it. But this tree is an 
important soldier in the war of the democra- 
cies, for from its fibres comes a product with 
a multitude of indispensable services, each of 
which is hastening the day of victory. 


@ Insulite, processed from wood fibres; has great 
structural strength. Its bracing strength is four times 
that of ordinary wood sheathing horizontally ap- 
plied. Insulite has high insulation efhciency, retard- 
ing the passage of heat, Cold or vapor. 





@ Insulite has many uses. Because it is effective 
insulation and quiets sound, Insulite is used in the 
construction of certain tanks, which are being used 
on battle fronts throughout the world today. Insulite 
helps to keep the tanks cool inside, protects the 
occupants from burning desert suns, and reduces 
the roar of guns and bombs. 






THE ORIGINAL WOOD FIBRE STRUCTURAL 
INSULATING BOARD 


APRIL 1943 


es 


@ With scarcity of shipping and lack of metal for 
packaging, dehydrated foods are highly important 
today. Insulite has been found by engineers to be an 
ideal material for drying rooms in high-speed food 
dehydration. Today, hungry people in all parts of 
the world are nourished by foods dehydrated in 
compartments constructed with Insulite. 


LOOK FOR INSULITE IN 
THE RED PACKAGE 


® Tomorrow's home—when peace again is ours! In 
the constructiorof tomorrow's homes, Insulite will 
play an important part, for homes built with the 
Insulite Wall of Protection will have walls that are 
stronger, more durable, weathertight, windproofed, 
moisture proofed—with a double barrier of insulation, 
saving fuel in winter, keeping heat out in summer 





Insulite Division of Minnesota 
and Ontario Paper Company 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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(Continued from page 8) 


pencils. A patented lead plus a special 
process of fusing wood and lead in the 
completed pencil account for its greater 
strength. Availabe in six degrees of hard- 
ness from No. 1 to No. 4, DuroLead pen- 
cils cost but 5 cents each. Sample test 
DuroLead pencil is free on request from 
the manufacturer. 


Manufacturer: Reliance Pencil Corp., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
. + 7 * * 


They are working for Victory on NW 


MACHINERY MOUNTINGS now made of Amer- 
ipol synthetic rubber. 

Vame: Vibro-Insulators. 

Features: Besides replacing scarce natural 
rubber, these synthetic rubber mountings 
will be valuable in industries where the 
action of grease, paint or heat cause too- 
rapid deterioration of natural rubber 
bonded to metal. Designed to carry the 
load in shear, Vibro-Insulators are used 
for the isolation and insulation of noise, 
shock and vibration, which interfere with 
high-speed production and 
function of vital equipment. 
Vanufacturer: The B. F.-Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 


impair the 


— * 
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Tile-Tex floors, the country over, are serving in the war 
effort. A composition of asphalt and asbestos, it stands 
the bombardment of service and requires only a 
minimum of man-power to install and maintain. It is 


easily installed without interruption to adjoining areas. 


Tile-Tex is used widely in Plant offices, rest rooms, 
chemical laboratories, dispensaries, and similar auxiliary 
spaces. Tuff-Tex Greaseproof Industrial Flooring, com- 
panion product to Tile-Tex, answers the severe problems 


of most actual manufacturing areas. 


Either Tile-Tex or Tuff-Tex is available promptly in a 
wide range of colors and sizes. Write today for specifica- 
tion data and complete information about these two out- 


standing products, designed for the industrial floor user. 


* The Tile-Tex Company 


101 Park Avenue, New York City * Chicago Heights, Illinois 





SYNTHETIC FLOORING for either temporary 


or permanent protection of floor areas. 





Vame: Rubberlike Matting. 

Features: Designed as a supplementary 
floor covering for commercial or industrial 
uses, Rubberiike may be used over wood 
or concrete floors to prolong their life and 
so to prevent danger spots. Suggested also 
for restaurant and gameroom uses, for 
stair treads and landing mats. Heavy cor- 
rugations give it extra resiliency so that 
it relieves the fatigue of standing on hard 
floors. Does not become slippery when 
wet as does rubber, but like rubber, syn- 
thetic is adversely affected by grease. 
Available in two widths, matting may be 
easily rolled up out of the way and relaid. 
Price 39 cents a lin. yd. for 27-in. mat- 
ting. and 49 cents a sq. yd. for 36-in. 
width. 

Manufacturer: Bird & Son, East Walpole, 
Mass. 


COMPACT HEATER answers wartime demand. 


Vame: Model RH 3 Space Heater. 
Features: This 
small space heater 
has a 50,000 Btu. 
output and takes 
up very little floor 
space. Available in 
quantities only for 
war service, it op- 
erates on either 
fuel oil or high 
octane gasoline. A 
combination _ radi- 
ant and convection 
heater, it gives off 
radiant heat from 
the jacket surfaces 
and high velocity 
convection currents 
of heated air from 
between the jacket 
and heating chamber. Special Airtemp 
vaporizing burner is mounted directly on 
heating chamber with a special locking 
type catch and is easily removable for 
cleaning and 





inspection. Operationa! 
equipment includes a draft regulator and 
6-gal. fuel tank which may be attached 
to jacket. 

Manufacturer: Airtemp 
Corp.. Dayton, Ohio. 


Div., Chrysle 
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The air over Tokyo has been brought to Detroit 


WHEN Tokyo is raided again —and it will be—it may 
be the first crip for most of the pilots. But to the car- 
buretors of the planes’ roaring engines it’s old stuff. 

They had their first taste of Nipponese atmosphere 
months ago—in a test box in an American aircraft parts 
factory. Trane air conditioning equipment made this 
possible. 

‘The air over Tokyo, Berlin, Tunisia has been brought 
to Detroit, Nashville, Dallas—wherever carburetors 
are made. Industry has recreated in a few cubic feet of 
space most of the atmospheric conditions which Amer- 
ican pilots may find regardless of where they fly. 

Thus is assured as perfect performance as possible 
for an instrument of vital importance in America’s 


tremendous Number One job of winning the war. 

This is but one of many examples of how Trane is 
mobilizing the weather of the world for the Allied war 
effort. Skilled Trane air engineers operating from 
strategic bases are applying the wide Trance line of air 
handling and heat exchange equipment—to test, to speed 
manufacturing processes, to conserve vital materials, to 
protect fabricated products, to help keep American 
workers at the peak of their productive capacity. 

And from what Trane is doing today will develop im- 
proved standards for the America of tomorrow... greater 
comfort, better health and living — thanks 
to Trane air conditioning—in the better days 





that are to come. 
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(Continued from page 126) 
PLASTIC FLUSH VALVE continues the line 


of noncritical plumbing equipment. 
Features: A flush valve for low tanks has 
been developed entirely of plastic except 
for the wire, screws and rubber bulb. Be- 
cause the plastic seat will not corrode or 
pit like metal, it is said that this flush 
valve will outlast brass valves for which 
it is now substituting. 

Manufacturer: Good Mfg. Co., Inc., 200 
Lincoin Ave., New York, N. Y. 


WOODEN TOILET SEAT has self-raising hinge. 
Name: Self-raising Seat, 1,000 Line. 

Features: New hardwood model not only 
conserves critical materials but also in- 
corporates the self-raising hinge.  Al- 
though of conventional design (rather 
than the Sperzel two seat-pad type), self- 
raising mechanism gives it advantages of 
staying clean, dry and sanitary. Seat 
stands perpendicular to bowl when not in 
use, therefore lasting longer and reduc- 
ing maintenance costs. Available in four 
finishes, as well as sheet covered, self- 
raising seat fits standard toilet bowls. 

Manufacturer: Sperzel Sanitary Seat Co., 
218-230 Metropolitan Life Bldg., Minne- 


apolis, Minn. 





When You Use Streamline Flooring 


for War Housing 


Bruce Streamline Factory-Finished 
Flooring is ready to use the instant it’s 
laid. No sanding or finishing on the 
job—no delays due to slow drying 
weather. No expense of temporary 
wiring for sanding machines. 


CUTS LAYING TIME 


Streamline lays fast, too, because the 
_3%-inch strips cover 44% more area 
than the usual 24-inch strips. Less 
pieces to handle, less nails to drive. 


LOW IN COST 


Everything considered, Streamline 
Flooring is competitive with the 


cheapest available hardwood floor- 
ing sanded and finished on the job. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE 
OF SUPPLY 


And, most important, you are sure of 
“delivery as promised” on Streamline 
Flooring. It’s a product of the world’s 
largest maker of hardwood floorings. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


“Low Cost Floors For War Housing’’ 


E. L. BRUCE CO. 
1612 Thomas St., Memphis, Tenn. 


Please send me a copy of “Low Cost Floors 
For War Housing.” 
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PLASTIC with high abrasion resistance. 


Name: Columbia Resin C.R. 39. 





Features: While not yet commercially 
available, this new thermosetting plastic 
has unusual properties which suggest 
many possibilities for postwar application. 
Principal feature is high resistance to 
abrasion, 10 to 30 times greater than 
has been achieved with other transparent 
resins. Available in rods and sheets, it 
can also be formed into simple and mod- 
erate compound curves. Intricate three- 
dimensional shapes can be made by im- 
pregnating layers of paper, fabric or 
other material with the primary plastic in 
liquid form. Laminations using other res- 
ins require high pressures in the curing 


process and, consequently, expensive 
molding equipment, which Columbia 
Resin does not. C.R. 39 makes a 
more flexible and less brittle laminate 


than either the phenol or urea formalde- 
hyde resins, and will retain its shape 
under high and low temperatures. 
Manufacturer: Columbia Chemical Div., 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Grant Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PERMANENT FASTENER for 
plastics. 
Name: Boots Self-Locking Cage Nut. 


res 
a 


plywood and 





——— 
Features: Cage nut permits securing ply- 
wood or plastics to metal; now in use for 
assembling plywood plane and _ glider 
parts. Basket mount of nut is collapsed 
into a drilled hole with a special tool, 
clinching the plywood in a claw-like grip 
which withstands, without tearing, torque 
applied when a bolt is inserted by pro- 
duction methods. Adjustable to varying 
thicknesses, it may be applied from one 
side in a blind operation. 
Manufacturer: Boots Aircraft Nut Corp., 
New Canaan, Conn. 

(Continued on page 134) 
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The TECO Ring 
Connector spreads 
the load on a tim- 
ber joint over prac- 
tically the entire 
cross-section of the 
wood .. . brings 
the full structural 
strength of lumber 
into play. 
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New Navy Blimp Hangar, 1000 feet long; 153 feet high; 
clear-span roof 237 teet. Timber treated for fire resistance 
according to Federal specifications. Trusses pretabri- 
cated by Timber Structures, Inc., Portland, Oregon. 


TIMBER 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS OF TECO TIMBER CONNECTORS AND TOOLS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. PORTLAND, OREGON 


APRIL 1943 


MY OUR NAVY BUILDS 
KN; \WORLD’S GREATEST 


TIMBER STRUCTURE 


; 
WY \ mammoth blimp hangar was made possible by 


TECO CONNECTOR ENGINEERING 


Two announcements of the widest 
import to American engineering have 
just come out of Washington. 


The U. S. Navy has announced 
that a giant blimp hangar, engi- 
neered entirely in timber, is nearing 
completion “somewhere in the conti- 
nental United States.” 


The War Production Board has 
announced that “such a structure 
could not have been built of wood 
by ordinary methods without the use 
of timber connectors . . . The steel 
ring timber connector, which is used 
to increase the strength of joints in 
wood construction, saved more than 
400,000 tons of steel for essential 
war production in 1942." WPB added 
that 2,050 tons of structural steel will 
be saved in this hangar alone. 


In erecting this vast, multiple-truss 
assembly, Navy engineers have ac- 
complished a notable achievement in 
modern timber connector engineer- 
ing. The hangar is the latest of 
scores of large Navy, Army, and 
Maritime Commission projects built 
with Teco timber connectors under 
the revolutionary Teco system of 
timber engineering. It is one of over 
100,000 heavy-duty structures, of 
over 600 types, built under the Teco 
connector system in the past few 
years. They include clear-span fac- 
tories, bridges and trestles, towers, 
tanks, warehouses, docks, shipyards, 
and many others. 


Write today for our FREE Refer- 
ence Book for engineers and archi- 
tects showing 45 “Typical Designs 
of Timber Structures.” 











(Continued from page 130) 


BRACES for 


frame 


wood construction increase 
strength. 

Name: Hurricane Brace. 

Features: Without requiring any change 
in building design, this new brace mod- 
ernizes construction. Almost like 
welding wood together, it eliminates toe- 
nailing and nesting of nails which cause 
mangled and split timbers. All nailing 
with the brace is directiy across the grain, 


wot rd 


ISWAY CA 


¥%& The Weisway Model V Deluxe Cabinet Shower— 
an outstanding improvement in bath facilities for war 
housing—connains less than one pound of critical ma- 
terials! 


The new Plastex receptor, processed of chemically 
blended materials, is a hard, close grained unit. Much 
lighter in weight than pre-cast concrete, it is stronger 
and more durable... easier to handle and install... 
affords greater comfort, safety and beauty. Standard 


color is attractive, non-fading pastel green. 


Accurately prefabricated, designed for quick, labor- 
saving assembly on the job, Weisway Model V is 
available through regular plumbing channels, in sin- 
gle units or quantities for all war housing, new and 
remodeled. Write now for specifications and details. 


HENRY WEIS MFG. CO., INC. (est. 1876) 


402 Oak Street, Elkhart, Indiana 
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and all nails are in shear, thus increasing 
the value of tension members. Braces 


come in eight types and are easy to apply 
to standard construction. 

Manufacturer: Structural Specialties, Inc., 
West Palm Beach, 


Fla. 


Guaranty Bldg.., 







PLATE CORNER RAFTER 









Molded under 
high pressure, 
of chemically 
blended materi- 
als, Weisway’s 
exclusive Plas- 
tex Receptor is light 
in weight, strong, 


durable, sanitary. 











* 


Weisway Mode! 
V Deluxe is easy 
to erect, pro- 
vides complete, 
leakproof self- 
contained bath 
facilities 








* 








RESIN-EMULSION PAINT thins with 
Vame: Speed-Easy Wall Finish. 
Features: By adding an emulsifying agent 
to an oil paint, du Pont has created a 
wall finish in paste form, one gallon of 
which, when thinned with water, makes 
1% gals. of paint. Especially designed for 
application over wallpaper, Speed-Easy 
may be applied to painted or unpainted 
plaster, brick, cement, concrete and 
building tile. One coat is usually sufficient 
to cover properly; only on new wood or 
unpainted plaster is a primer or sealer 
necessary. Dries in 60 mins. leaving no 
objectionab’e odor. Unlike calcimine or 
casein water paint, it is washable, but not 
until 16 to 30 days after application. 
Available in 8 colors and white; colors 
may be intermixed to form countless com- 
binations. 

Manufacturer: E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Wilmington, Del. 


water. 


LIGHTWEIGHT NUT spreads load over large 


area of plywood. 





Name: Plywood Speed Nut. 

Features: Designed with two pair of in- 
tegrally formed attaching legs, speed nut 
can be instantly driven into anchored 
position with a hammer. Used on thick 
plywood, cam-like structure of attaching 
legs forces them outward as they are 
driven into plywood, holding speed nut 
with spring-tension grip. Used on thin 
plywood, the legs peen over against a 
backing plate (left above) for additional 
gripping power. 

Manufacturer: Tinnerman Products Inc., 


2105 Fulton Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 


TRIMMING MACHINE uses old razor blades. 
Name: Edi Trimming Machine. 





Features: Requiring no maintenance cost 
because it uses two old razor blades set in 
a sliding block, this new trimming ma- 
chine is precise and speedy. Material to 
be trimmed is held firmly in place by 
spring hinges on the rail guide, and table 
is calibrated to provide margins around 
the frame from *, to 2 in. Trimmer comes 
in four from 32 in. over-all with 
25 in. cutting size, to 62 in. over-all with 
55 in. cutting size. Prices range from 
$15.50 for small size to $34 for the largest. 
Manufacturer: Edi Trimming Machines, 
609 West 115th St.. New York, N. Y. 
(Continued on page 138) 
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"Current and Contemplated 
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Ter and Chemical Division 








Current 


Tar that once roofed American factories now “un- 
roofs” German factories—Coal derivatives which 
used to go into coal tar roofing pitch are now one of 
the richest sources of war-vital materials for elec- 
trodes (used in electric furnaces to produce alumi- 
num). 


—— 





Wood Preserving Division | 





Contemplated 


Wartime roofing preves anew that coal tar is best— 
In one war factory alone, more than 200 railroad 
carloads of Koppers roofing was used. On vast 
roofing projects like this, valuable lessons have 
been learned in roofing . . . and the best advice still 
is: ‘Stick to coal tar." 








Current 


Pressure-treated timber replaces critical metals to 
speed war production—The proven ability of pres- 
sure-treated timber to serve a years under extreme 
conditions of exposure provided a huge reservoir of 
construction materials for war industries and for 
essential civilian uses. Millions of board feet 
have been treated in Koppers pressure-treating 
plants to resist fire as an as decay and insects. 









Contemplated 


Air-conditioning brings need for pressure-treated 
timber —Air conditioning is often used to maintain 
a relatively high degree of humidity, which is con- 
ducive to decay. Factory owners have found 
Koppers pressure-treated timber immune to decay. 
Use pressure-treated timber in roof decks, trusses 
and other places exposed to moisture — Koppers 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


KOPPERS 





(THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY) 
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NEW PRODUCT LITERATURE 
PREFABRICATION—STEEL. Strip Stee! by Stran-Steel, 


12 pp., 856x11. Describes advantages and versatility 
of strip steel as a building material. Tells of two new 
wartime developments whose economy in the use of 
steel qualifies it for a big job in the war effort and 
tor an important part in postwar building. These fea- 
tures permit the use of less material all around 
a wider choice of members than is available with 
conventional sections, and a development of various 
unusual types of clear span structures. Stran-Steel 
Div., Great Lakes Corp., 1130 Penobscot Bldg., De- 
troit, Mich 
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PREFABRICATION—WOOD. Unit Laminated Arches and 
Beams (Glued Wood), 12 pp., 8 5/l6xll. Catalog 
illustrates successful use of glued-laminated con- 
struction over an eight-year period. Practically every 
conceivable shape and type of arch and beam, and 
practically every type of installation is shown with 
photographs, drawings and suggestions for practical 
application. Unit Structures was the first to build 
glued laminated arches and beams for spans of 200 
ft. and over. Unit Structures, Inc., Peshtigo, Wis. 


LIGHTING. Relighting with Fluorescent in Wartime, 
4 pp., 84x11. Describes method of obtaining suitable 
priority for plant relighting, and gives illustrations 
of new nonmetallic fluorescent lighting fixtures. 

New Industrial Fluorescent Line, Catalog L-78 
Sheets, 10 pp., 84x11. Gives details of seven new 
industrial lighting units illustrated in above folder 

use of Masonite reflectors, nonmetallic shielding 
eggcrate louvers, “‘Forlamp’’ units, mechanic’s port- 
able and quick starting types. Edwin F. Guth Co., 
2515 Washington Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


yp 


Tae 


How simple OUR task! 


> 





Back of a thirty-minute bomb attack lie months 


of work and training, of planning and study, of 
photographing, measuring, plotting, of making and 
transporting the hundreds of things which make 
possible the perfect teamwork vital to success. 


By contrast, your task—and ours—of providing 


sure, safe, instantaneous exit for the occupants of 
buildings is simple, and easily accomplished. 

It requires only your insistence on genuine 
Von Dupria fire and panic exit devices at all exit 
doors. Once the devices are installed, you can be 
certain beyond doubt that—in ANY emergency — 
every occupant of the building who reaches the 
doors will get out salely, easily, quickly. 

Current model Von Duprins (The Victory Line) 
are made of strong, non-fracturing malleable iron. 
They are plain and simple in appearance but in 
sturdiness, in reliability, they not only equal — but 
surpass — former models. 





on Duprin 


DIVISION 
VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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CONCRETE. Form-Ty Engineering Guide, 32 pp., 8 
11. Catalog of complete line of prefabricated pr: 
ucts, technical data and specialized services for | 
cost concrete construction. Over 106 types of forn 
tying and anchoring devices are presented, besides 
innumerable tables, charts, graphs and cost facts fo: 
construction methods. Richmond Screw Anchor Co 
Inc., 816-838 Liberty Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PREFABRICATED DOORS. Service Sheet 43, 5 pp., 8x 
11. Complete data source folder for Peelle horizon- 
tal- and vertical-slide doors for hangars and indus- 
trial entrances. Specifications and detailed drawings 
show construction of stressed-covered, thick plywood 
sections which are pressure-glued to dressed-wood 
framing. The Peelle Co., 47 Stewart St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


COLOR STANDARD. American War Standard, Specifi- 
cation and Description of Color, 4 pp., 7%4x10%. 
Reduces to a common language results of years of 
technical research in measurement of color. Recognizes 
correlation between basic spectrophotometer system 
(physics) and color sample system (psychology) em- 
bodied in the 1929 Munsell Book of Color. Since the 
Munsell system has been calibrated in terms of the 
basic instrument, translation from one system to the 
other is possible. American Standards Assn., 29 West 
39th St.. New York, N. Y. 


INSULATION. Summer Comfort Factors as Influenced 
by Thermal Properties of Building Materials, 27 pp., 
81¢xl11. One of a series of reports to be published by 
the Pierce Foundation this year. This highly techni- 
cal study is restricted to the case’ of a single layer 
of homogeneous material. Discusses factors affecting 
wall temperature, and therefore comfort, even when 
no cooling, dehumidifying or ventilating equipment is 
installed. Certain of these factors—solar radiation, 
shading, thickness, thermal conductivity, volumetric 
specific heat, and absorptivity of wall panel—are 
under the control, in whole or in part, of the archi- 
tect and builder. Prepared by C. O. Mackey and 
L. T. Wright, Jr. for the John B. Pierce Foundation, 
40 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


COLD STORAGE INSULATION. Commercial Standard 
CS 105-43, Mineral Wool; Loose, Granulated or 
Felted Form, in Low Temperature Installations, 15 
pp., 8x10%. Standard establishes minimum specifica- 
tions for guidance of manufacturers, distributors, 
installers, contractors and users and provides a basis 
for guaranteeing compliance. Covers both cold stor- 
age area and pipe line mineral wool insulation, in- 
cluding thickness of insulation required for various 
operating temperatures, specifications for auxiliarv 
materials, tests and installation requirements 
National Bureau of Standards, U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., in cooperation with In- 
dustrial Mineral Wool Institute, 441 Lexineton Ave 
New York, N. Y. 


EXIT DEVICES. The Von Duprin Victory Line of 
Fire and Panic Exit Devices, 16 pp., 844x111. Com- 
plete listing of fire and panic exit devices of malleable 
iron, available in place of bronze for the duration. 
Deliveries are subject to priorities, orders and regula- 
tions of WPB. Vonnegut Hardware Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind 


COAL TAR. Reilly Coal Tar Products, 32 pp., 3%x8 
Folder lists coal tar products and derivatives which 
have a wide range of use from Diesel fuel to per- 
fume base. Contains chart showing crude coal tar 
distillates as obtained in practice and products de- 
rived therefrom. Reilly Tar & Chemical Corp., In- 
dianapolis, Ind 


REQUESTS FOR LITERATURE 


Committee on Materials and Methods, Boston Chap- 
ter of American Institute of Architects, 92 Arlington 
St., Winchester, Mass., wishes to receive technica! 
lata on products. 

Dept. of Architecture and Fine Arts, Univ. of Mani- 
toba, Winnepeg, Canada, would like to receive infor- 
mation on new construction methods, materials, fin- 
ishes and fixtures, and also samples of new products 
for its collection of materials 
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